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Her chew and Srace are made of many things 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda is only twenty-four miles long 
yet within its small area are any number 
of things which charm visitors into go- 
ing back year after year. 

Bermuda is a group of 365 islands. 
One for each day in the year, so Bermu- 
dians say. Sailing among them is a 
never-ending pleasure. Golf, tennis, 
fishing, cycling, picnicking are all-year 
sports. Bermuda’s beaches are wide, 
pink and soft. The water is blue, invit- 
ing and refreshing. Bermuda’s houses 
are unique—an artful blending of white 
roofs, pastel-coloured walls and mas- 
sive chimneys. And flowers— Hibiscus, 
Oleander, Bougainvillea, Easter lilies— 
splash the Islands with brilliant hues. 


Bermuda is only 700 miles from the 
mainland. It’s easy to get to for a holi- 
day whether you go leisurely by ocean 
liner or speedily by plane. The Islands’ 
hotels are noted for their service, food, 
accommodations and sports facilities. 
And guest houses open wide their doors 
to Bermuda’s easy way of living. 

There are many details to be con- 
sidered in planning any holiday. But 
youll save yourself a lot of time and 
trouble by talking things over with your 
travel agent. Helpful too is the Bermuda 
Vacation Kit which you can get by writ- 
ing to: The Bermuda Trade Develop- 
ment Board, 111 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 





In a quiet cove the sea runs up 
to meet new friends to play with. 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE 


Why is DICTAPHONE known 


and used the world over? 


To win world-wide leadership, a company must sell 
superlative products, of course. But it must also 
give an extra measure of “service.” 

And so Dictaphone Corporation has done for 
decades. The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating 
machine helps its users to increase—often double— 
their capacity to get things done. Not just in their 


offices—but wherever they are. 


From Hong Kong or Honolulu, Haifa or Hoboken 
—or from your home—you can mail your recorded 
thinking anywhere in a standard envelope for mini- 
mum postage. That’s an exclusive advantage of the 
sturdy, flexible plastic Dictabelt record. 


Our travel service lends machines to customers 
away from home. And wherever you are, you are 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LTD. 


DICTATION HEADQUARTERS, CANADA 


204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 12, Ontario 


CORPORATION 
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close to the willing help of our people and facilities 
in 65 countries. That includes trained service per- 


sonnel so essential to the long-lived efficiency of 


any fine electronic instrument. 


Our own horn is sounding—but it’s just a soft 
echo of our best salesmen: customers. Just remember 
that Dictaphone Corporation is dedicated to helping 
individuals get more out of their most personal 


possessions: their time and their minds. 


c--------- ha a a ea 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LTD., 

| Dept. G348, 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 12, Ont. 

Please send me a free Dictabelt record and my copy of the 
j new, 8 page illustrated booklet Communication. 

| Please contact me to arrange a TIME-MASTER dictating 
| machine demonstration with no obligations. 

| Please have your consultant on all types of written com- 
| munication call on me as soon as possible. 

| 
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go to work... 


to make fine paper finer 


In Provincial Paper’s laboratory, the electronic ‘““Betameter” 
utilizes radioactive material from the Chalk River 

atomic pile to check the basis weight of each reel of paper 

as it comes off the machine. By measuring minute 

variations in the amount of radiation that passes through 

the paper across the entire width of the sheet, 

the Betameter permits the fine adjustments to be made that 
ensure evenness of ‘‘weight” across the web— 

and better results for you when you choose any of 
Provincial’s fine papers to carry your printed messages, 
whatever they may be. 


another reason why 
more fine Canadian printing 
appears on Provincial Papers 


than on any other kind 


PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
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A Shared Plank 


AFTER a year of comparative quiet, the 
West has been reminded that trouble is 
still bubbling in the Far East. The re- 
from the Chinese Com- 
munists, who shot down an American 
plane. It was almost as if the Chinese 
wished to attach a footnote to the election 
manifestos just published in the United 
States, where both the Democrats and 
Republicans oppose the seating of Com- 
munist China in the United Nations. 

There is not the slightest chance of a 
change in the U.S. position this year, no 
matter what the result of the November 
elections. Both Eisenhower and Stevenson 
are committed to a policy of non-recogni- 
tion. 

The unanimity of the political opponents 
on this issue reflects the widespread public 
dislike, even hatred, of the Chinese Com- 
munists in the U.S. Allies of the U.S. 
(such as Britain, which has recognized the 
Communists, and Canada, which has play- 
ed with the idea) understand how the 
Americans feel and have helped to keep 
the issue cool. Nevertheless, it cannot re- 
main indefinitely in the diplomatic deep- 
freeze, particularly since there has been a 
Steady erosion of support for the Amer- 
ican position. 

Industrial nations in the UN are restive 
about restrictions on trade with China. 
There has already been some easing of the 
embargo on such trade, the U.S. being 
forced to make some concessions, and 
there will be pressure for more; with trade 
will go the need for some sort of diplo- 
matic representation. Asian and Middle 
Eastern members of the UN regard the 
U.S. attitude towards China as another 
demonstration of “dollar imperialism” and 
“white defence of colonialism”. And after 
years of inveighing against the barriers to 
the international flow of ideas and people 
set up by Russian and Chinese Com- 
munists—the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
-—the Eisenhower Government this year 
refused to allow a group of responsible 
American journalists to accept a Com- 
munist invitation to tour China: the re- 
fusal makes the U.S. position even harder 
to justify. 

India, not Russia, may lead the fight to 
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There'll be no argument on this point. (Morris, AP Newsfeatures). 


win recognition for Red China. Curiously, 
if India wins she also loses: China will 
probably replace her as the voice of Asia. 
The Russians, of course, are quite happy 
either way. They have made fine propa- 
ganda out of the American refusal; and 
if China does get in, they can pose as the 
champions of Asia. 


‘Transporting the Bodies 


DEVELOPMENT of a troop transport plane 
for the Canadian Army is a logical deci- 
sion. It should have been done years ago, 
of course, but at least it indicates that the 
Defence Department is beginning finally 
to accept the practical consequences of its 
own theory of the defence of Canada. 
The military facts of life in Canada 
are these: a huge country with a small 
population, a tiny armed force and a poli- 
tical situation wherein no government 
would, in the foreseeable future. take the 
risk of enlarging that force by compulsory 
service. Canada must be defended. then. 
by small, well-trained and well-equipped 
battle groups that can be moved quickly. 
Now we have the small groups but not 
the means to move them, their equipment 
and supplies by anything faster than rail 
or road. The Department either hasn't 
bothered about or has been incapable of 


providing the Army with the transport 


planes necessary for the mobility required 
by the strategic plan. 

The Army’s new “air component” will 
enable it to carry out its mission. Un- 
fortunately, the simple decision to do now 
what should have been done long ago does 
not end the Army’s difficulties. It will be 
at least two years before the “air com- 
ponent” can become a reality—production 
of the prototype plane will take a year 
and after it has been tested assembly lines 
will have to be set up. In the meantime, 
the Defence Department had better be 
thinking about the problem of providing 
erews for the aircraft. The Air Force is 
already short of pilots and air crew, and 
the Army can scarcely hope to borrow 
personnel from the RCAF. So the Army, 
which has its own chronic recruiting prob- 
lem, must somehow find the raw material 
for its air arm. 


Political Morality 


MONTREAL'S Civic Action League has 
printed for public sale 100,000 copies of 
a damning report on Quebec's electoral 
methods made by two priests on the staff 
of Laval University. The assumption is, 
apparently. that this will open the eyes of 
Quebec's citizens to the corrupt methods 
used by their politicians to influence their 
votes. We doubt if the eyes needed much 
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opening. That thousands of votes are pur- 
chased by money or threats in Quebec has 
been common knowledge for a good while. 
The voters seem to like it that way; if 
they didn’t, not enough of them could be 
bought or intimidated to make it worth- 
while. 

Next week, the voters of British Colum- 
bia will go to the polls to elect a provin- 
cial government. It’s pretty well conceded 
that theyll return Premier W. A. C. Ben- 
nett and his Social Crediters to office, 
despite the fact that Mr. Bennett’s calling 
of an election at this time was as brazen 
a bit of political effrontery as the West 
Coast (or the East. for that matter) has 
ever seen. We do not need to go into the 
details here; the story is told by Stuart 
Keate, publisher of the Victoria Times, on 
page 7 of this issue. All that need be 
noted is that BC voters can not only swal- 
low the Social Credit shenanigans but re- 
lish them enough to put Mr. Bennett and 
his supporters back in office. 

These peculiar attitudes towards poli- 
tical morality are certainly not confined 
to Quebec and British Columbia. They 
exist in every other part of the country. 
It is simply that the most recent and vivid 
demonstrations have been provided by 
these two provinces. And the voters there 
might well ask. “What's the alternative?” 

It is easy to talk loftily about morality. 
to damn the politicians and the stupid 
fellow in the other party. But there is 
no doubt that the conduct of politics in 
Canada is at a low level. For its sorry 
state we are all to blame—the politicians 
least of all, for they are our creatures. We 
have been indifferent. lazy and easily cor- 
ruptible. We have been quick to accept 
easy expedients and compromises in place 
of rough facts and principles, and we have 
almost pleaded with the politicians to 
bribe us with our own money. 

The shame of it is that, fat with 
material things and greasy with the com- 
placency of economic prosperity, we are 
not likely to change. short of some catas- 
trophe such as a depression. It is curious 
that our political institutions should be at 
their weakest in the most comfortable of 
times. 


Operation Bubble Gum 


ONE of the most recent architectural de- 
velopments is the pneumatic house. It 
is a nylon hemisphere reinforced with 
synthetic fibre and painted with plastics. 
No beams, no joists, no metals — you 
just blow it up and move in. It was de- 
vised when the U.S. Army demanded 
a ready-made building that could be 
easily transported and used in either 
the tropics or the Arctic. Project Bubble 
Gum met the specifications handily. And 
its qualifications for civilian use are ob- 
vious. It will house a family, and if you 
want a stately pleasure dome you just 


6 


apply more pressure. There is no danger 
that it will collapse like a fallen soufflé, 
since it is supported by automatic air- 
locks. On the other hand, it can be easily 
deflated, packed into a trailer and _ set 
up again in the country, by a lake, if 
necessary in the lake — it’s amphibious. 
Best of all, a Bubble Gum _ settlement 
would add a new note to the landscape, 
festive and insubstantial. Painted in vari- 
ous colors, it would bloom like Mardi 
Gras or a child’s party, in contrast to 
some of our recent suburban develop- 
ments that look a little like penal settle- 
ments. 





Striidom: An impossible task. 


Sowing a Whirlwind 


DuRING the next couple of years hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes, Indians 
and other dark-skinned people in South 
Africa must leave their homes and try to 
settle down in some other part of the 
country. The Government of Premier 
Strijdom has so ordered. 

The Premier and his publicity men 
make their big segregation plan sound like 
a great and enlightened slum-clearance 
project. They do not see Apartheid as an 
outrageous attempt to keep South Africa’s 
colored people in a permanent state of 
subjection, but as a way of giving the 
blacks the living space in which they can 
conduct their own affairs, protected from 
the superior competition of the whites. 

Mr. Strijdom may even have convinced 
himself that, far from being an oppres- 
sor, he is truly a liberator of the poor 
blacks. But it is brutally plain that what 
he is trying to do, in fact, is to create a 
police state, in which most of the inhabi- 
tants are denied their common rights as 
human beings. Only recently a law was 
passed which gives a junior magistrate the 
power to exile an African from his home 


and people without appeal to the courts. 
Only a few weeks ago more than 100,000 
colored people in Johannesburg were told 
they would have to move to another area 
—leaving their homes, their jobs, their 
property and their businesses, to make 
way for whites. 

Mr. Strijdom may have some temporary 
success, but his project can only end in 
failure. He has set himself an impossible 
task, trying to turn back the inexorable 
hands on the clock of history. If his fail- 
ure meant only the destruction of his party 
and its theories, it would not greatly mat- 
ter. But it could also mean a serious de- 
feat for free people everywhere in their 
struggle to preserve and enlarge the area 
where the integrity of the individual is 
recognized. The advocates of white su- 
premacy in South Africa are sowing a 
whirlwind whose grim harvest must be 
reaped by all, in East and West. 

What can we, as Canadians, do to 
change the plot of this harsh drama that 
is being played before us and which can 
involve us as actors in the final scenes? 
Not much as individuals, perhaps, but 
that should not prevent us from letting the 
representatives of the South African Gov- 
ernment in Canada know without any 
doubt what we think and believe. Mr. 
Striidom may be vastly unconcerned with 
the moral indignation of Canadians, but 
at least he will know about it. It’s doubt- 
ful, too, if plain speaking by our own 
Government would deter him, but again 
he would get a glimpse of what is in Ca- 
nadian minds and hearts. And those in 
South Africa, white and black, who op- 
pose the Strijdom brand of  totalitarian- 
ism, will be heartened in their struggle for 


decency. 


Water Torture 


A SWIMMER trying to cross the Juan de 
Fuca Strait was pulled from the water 
blind, paralyzed, hysterical and semi- 
conscious. Another in the recent Lake 
Ontario marathon was so bemused by 
cramps and fatigue that he rammed his 
own rescuing boat. What is the fascina- 
tion of these swims for the public? As 
sporting events they are not worth watch- 
ing; they take place over an_ indisting- 
uishable course at an excruciatingly slow 
pace, and usually end after dark with 
nobody winning. About the only moment 
of interest they can offer is the one 
that comes when the victim is brought 
to shore, frequently by the helpful hands 
that a few minutes before were rowing 
the boat out of reach. It has been pointed 
out that the swim marathon provides an 
inspiring spectacle of human endurance. 
On that point we can only paraphrase 
Mark Twain: it is noble to endure, but 
still nobler to encourage others to en- 
dure, and less trouble. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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Why did BC’s bouncy Premier Bennett call an election 


at such short notice? It may only be coincidence that 
one of his ministers complained he had been slandered. 


West Coast Election 
Test of Publie Morality 


by Stuart Keate 


ON SEPTEMBER 19 the voters of British 
Columbia will go to the polls to pass 


judgment on the three-year Social Credit 


administration of Premier William An- 
drew Cecil Bennett. 

On the surface, it appears a most un- 
likely time for an election. The govern- 
ment still has two years to run. The 
province is booming. Employment and 


wages are at new highs. The opposition, 
sadly splintered by a declining CCF, lack- 
lustre Liberals and virtually non-existent 
Tories. has raised no challenge or ob- 


struction. 


Yet the Premier, paring his notice of 
election to a sparse 38 days by special 
legislation—and thus disfranchising thou- 
sands of itinerant voters who did not 
have time to get registered—went on a 
free-time CBC broadcast to announce 
his election, on the slightly hilarious 
grounds that the press had created “in- 
Stability” by speculating about an early 
vote. 

This transparent excuse, his 
aver, is simply a device, designed to ob- 
scure an issue which has been smoldering 
beneath the surface for nine months and 


critics 





Tory leader Deane Finlayson was charged with contempt of court after discussing 


Sommers case. Here he is served 
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with 


The charge was dismissed. 


papers. 


Premier W. A. C. Bennett 


has. indeed, recently erupted in’ the 
molten passions of the election hustings. 

This is the renowned Sommers-Sturdy 
case, now before the courts—a case in 
which the integrity of the government 
has been challenged, and which provides 
a classic test, in the forthcoming vote, 
of public morality. 

It began last December when an ac- 
countant named Ronald Eversfield 
to a lawyer friend named David Sturdy 
there hanky-panky, 
involving the Lands 


went 


and said was some 
minister of 


Robert E. 


granting of 


and 
Sommers, in the 
management licenses. 

Mr. Sturdy, as a “matter of public 
duty”, before Chief Justice Gordon 
Sloan, 
commission, to 


Forests, 


forest 


went 
who sitting on a 
spell out the 
him off, 
that questions of bribery were not with- 
in his terms of 
Mr. Sturdy then took his evidence to 
the Attorney-General, Robert Bonner. 
Mr. Bonner, a former young Conserva- 
tive official who had seized the glitter- 
ing prize of the province’s number one 
law officer at the age of 32 when the 
new party came along, dismissed Sturdy’s 
evidence with a_ back-of-the-hand 
in which he said he could not take it 


seriously. 


was forestry 
charges. 
Sloan cut 


Mr. Justice saying 


reference. 


wire 


Mr. Sommers promptly slapped a libel 
suit on Mr. Sturdy, thus placing the mat- 
ter in the courts and making it sub judice. 


Subsequently, however, Mr. Sommers 
arose in the provincial house, read an 
emotional seven-page speech in which 


he charged he was the victim of a “con- 
spiracy to destroy our and re- 
signed. 

The Premier accepted his resignation. 
The opposition, in stentorian 


forests”, 


tones, de- 
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manded to know why. In a dramatic all- 
night session, CCF (14) and Liberal (4) 
members of the 48-member house _ be- 
labored the government on the _ issue. 
Mr. Bennett and his colleagues suffered 
in silence. Not a voice was raised in Mr. 
Sommers’ defence. 

Meanwhile, the case dragged along in 
the courts and Mr. Bonner, in an unpre- 
cedented step, called in the RCMP to 
make a full investigation of the charges 
against his fellow Cabinet minister. At 
the end of five months it was revealed 
that the report was in, but Mr. Bonner 
refused to divulge its contents. Presum- 
ably he knows today whether Mr. Som- 
mers is innocent or guilty but has said 
that the report will not be made public. 
And Mr. Bennett called his election. 

This was too much for Deahe Finlay- 
son, young leader of BC's Progressive 
Conservatives, who for the first time 
in modern political history hold no seat 
in the provincial house. So vital were 
the issues involved. Mr. Finlayson an- 
nounced, he was prepared—in the face 
of a threat from Mr. Sommers’ lawvers— 
to reveal the charges on the public plat- 
form, which he did. 

Mr. Finlayson was thereupon sued— 
with the Vancouver Sun and Herald, 
which printed his speech—for contempt 
of court. John Diefenbaker flew to the 
coast to defend. 

With Senator J. W. deB. Farris. acting 
for the Herald, Mr. Diefenbaker argued 
that Sommers had forfeited his private 
rights in the case by standing for re- 
election, and in the course of the cam- 
paign had bitterly attacked his oppon- 
ents and thus prejudiced a fair trial. To 
the plea that Sommers must face “the 
higher court of parliament.” wherein the 
public’s right to know is paramount, Mr. 
Justice J. O. Wilson assented. dismissing 


the action against the newspapers and 
Mr. Finlayson. 





Liberal leader Arthur Laing. 








R. E. Sommers: Wild cheers. 


With the charges more or less out in 
the open, the question moved into a 
larger area of public morals: would the 
voters endorse a government which was 
prepared to go to the people with this 
cloud on its integrity not cleared away? 

It is the sort of question which Le 
Devoir of Montreal pondered thought- 
fully, in a recent editorial on the Que- 
bec provincial elections. Is the public 
cynical about politics and _ politicians? 

The question was answered decisively 
in Alberta last year when two members 
of the Legislature. who admitted having 
profited from their government connec- 
tions, were voted back into office. 

The betting in British Columbia is 
that the same thing will happen next 
week. An indication is that Mr. Sommers, 
on being renominated in his home riding, 
was carried out of the election hall on 
the shoulders of his wildly-cheering sup- 
porters. 





Robert Strachan, CCF chief. 


Mr. Bennett has been studiously ig- 
noring this sideshow. 

Focal points of his campaign have been 
a booklet mailed to every householder 
in which the Premier takes credit for 
every good thing in BC (except the suc- 
cessful Marilyn Bell swim), and the 
completion of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, which he calls “the jewel in 
the Social Credit crown”. 

A master tactician, Mr. Bennett timed 
the official opening of the southern link 
of the line with his campaign tour, loaded 
an inaugural train with 350 top business- 
men and civic officials, and took off on 
a whistle-stop junket which afforded him 
ample opportunity for hinterland speeches. 

No one could gainsay his boldness in 
completing the line, which for half a 
century had been a white elephant. Other 
parties, over the years, had promised to 
complete it: here, now, was the Premier, 
affable and indulgent, riding the train, 
with its promise of new prosperity to the 
province’s “shut-ins”. 

This kind of dramatic action, along 
with a brisk development program of 
roads ($68 millions), hospitals, bridges, 
jails and schools, make Cecil Bennett a 
hard man to stop. As a cherry atop the 
sundae, he promised home-owners a re- 
bate of $28 apiece on their taxes by next 
session, as “a dividend from natural re- 
sources”. 

Thoughtful voters were asking why, 
in the midst of all this prosperity, they 
were the highest taxed in all Canada, 
but their voices seemed drowned out 
in the barrage of propaganda laid down 
from Victoria. Notable among the latter 
was a $100,000 advertising program 
purporting to assist BC’s harassed farm- 
ers but which, when revealed on posters 
plastered across the front windows of 
super-markets, showed a_ huge, smiling 
picture of Premier Bennett and the slo- 
gan: “Buy BC Products.” (Mr. Bennett 
was born in New Brunswick.) 

With his opposition divided and weak, 
there seemed little doubt on the eve of 
the election that the Premier would be 
returned to office. 

But there remained the niggling ques- 
tions of mounting public debt (which 
Mr. Bennett denies; he calls his vast bor- 
rowings for the PGE, schools and public 
power “contingent liabilities”); taxes 
(BC’s sales tax, at $42.28 for every man, 
woman and child is more than four times 
as great as that of Quebec, usually con- 
sidered a highly-taxed province); and the 
affair of Mr. Eversfield, Mr. Sturdy and 
Mr. Sommers. 

Sooner or later this case must be 
resolved—the integrity of the govern- 
ment honored or impugned. The most 
intriguing question of the forthcoming 
election is, therefore, whether the voters 
will express an opinion while the debates 
of the press and the courts go forward. 
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First pipe arrives by flatcar. Trenching machine along right-of-way. 


















Pipeline Marches 


Across the Prairies 


While the Great Debate continues, Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
has moved into the initial western construction stages. In 





connection with the forthcoming financing it is now 
reported that the Company may repay its controversial $80 
million loan from the Government five months ahead of 
schedule; this has been made possible by the great increase 
in potential demand in Northern Ontario and a 40 per 
cent upping of gas requirements in Western Ontario. 


Meantime pipe supply will determine completion date. 
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A coating and wrapping machine. 
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Sideboom crane lowers a long string of pipe in typical countryside. Backfilling trench to cover pipe. 
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Alexander, dead at 33; Napoleon, 26 at Lodi. 


No challenger can come along with the punch 
that convinces the aging politician that it 


is time for him to hang up his gloves; he is 


surrounded by other men who have slowed up. 


Old Age. Youth and Leadership 


Speaking at the Couchiching Conterence, 
Protessor Prank Underhill raised a ques 
tion fo which Canadians are becoming 
sensitive the relation between the na 
tion's character and the age of its political 
leaders. Noting that) some ot the most 
important officers of the present govern 
ment are m them mid-seventies, and re 
calling that Si John AL Macdonald was 
only S2 in the vear of Contederation, 
Professor Underhill asked) how we can 
expect dvnanuc leadership trom men who 
would long ago have been pensioned it 
they had been in private business 

The average age of the present cabinet, 
despile the presence of ao tew children 
under fifft¥, as indeed formidable. Not 
is the Oppesiien ino much better case 
Underhill pointed out that 
before Mr. Drew or Mr. Coldwell can 


Professor 


cencenvably hope to form a government, 
they are likely to be as venerable as Mr 
Nt. Laurent i now 


But Professor Underhill’s comparison 





om St Laurent’s present age with 
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hy Hugh MacLennan 


The average age 


ot 


ministers, since Confederation, 


them in the vears they quit office. is al- 
most ten vears greater than the average 


age of American presidents during 


same period. Their 


venerability 


all the more remarkable when we 


trast them with some famous history- 


makers in the past. 


Alexander the Great was only 20 when 


he made himself master of the 


cities. At 21 he crossed 
at 23 he had the Persian Empire on the 
ropes, at 24 he knocked it out, and 


33, having sighed for more worlds, 


died of pneumonia 


Even more incredible was the 


ot Charles NIL of Sweden 
only TS when he crushed a coalition 
Russia, Poland. Denmark and Saxony 
and made himself the most powerful man 


of his age. He was 


leadlong career Was 


These men were. of 


nam git staan ho nS 
one of them had the 


additional 


l 


. 


only 27 when 


oct > oa 
checked at Poltava. 





Canada’s prime 


the Hellespont, 


career 


Charles 


course. kings, 


advantage 


of being mad. But Thomas Jefferson, 
neither mad nor a king. was not deemed 
too young at 33 to draft the Declaration 
of Independence. Most of the men who 
carried through the French Revolution 
were so youthful that in modern Canada 
they would be considered too young for 
assOciate-professorships in our umiversi- 
Ules. 

Napoleon was only 24 when he fired 
the whiff of grapeshot. 26 at Lodi. 27 in 
the vear of Arcole and Rivoli. and when 
he made himself First Consul and in- 
spired the Code Napoleon, he was not 
quite three months over 30 years of age. 
Nor does the revolutionary nature of 
France entirely account for the pheno- 
menon of such youths in great action. 
The counter-revolution against Napoleon 
was led by a man even younger than he. 
for Pitt was only 24 when he became 
Prime Minister of England. 

Younger still, catastrgphically so. were 
some of the leaders in the Renaissance 
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Churchill: A_ rarity. 


the Florentine Republic at 20. Francis I 
had a considerable career behind him 
when he challenged Charles V for the 
leadership of the Holy Roman Empire 
at the age of 25. 

When we consider the records of some 
of these men, we may be thankful that 
politics has ceased to be a career for 
youths. The reason why it has ceased 
to be a career for young men is, of 
course, the fact that people are living 
much longer now than they ever did be- 
fore. Three hundred years ago 25 was not 
young. 

Death was near and real in an age 
when the average life-expectancy was 
something under 30 years. No wonder 
young men graduated from Oxford at 
15, and ambitious youth packed as much 
experience into three decades as the 
average modern acquires by the ‘ime he 
is 70. No wonder the plays of Shakes- 
peare rush so headlong to their tragedies. 
It was youth in a hurry to do its work 
before death stopped it that made so 
much European history the tragic inferno 
it was. Napoleon would not have been 
beaten if he had not been in such a 
frantic haste to accomplish what he 
wanted before he died. 

But though a 50-year-old man of today 
is younger, in the sense that he is farther 
from death, than a 30-year-old man of 
the seventeenth century, his reflexes are 
not younger, nor is his imagination. In 
our modern relief at escaping from the 
violence of young men in politics, we 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and 
have made it impossible, at least in this 
country, for a young man to hold office 
at all. 

It is inevitable that the leaders of Can- 
ada should be older than the leaders of 
seventeenth century England, but it is 
not inevitable that the father-image so 
dear to the modern electorate should 
be replaced by the grandfather-image, 
and that in turn by veneration for the 
great-grandfather. 

The day is long past, and we can 
thank the medical profession for it, when 
any democracy need fear an Alexander, 
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P'°m tempted to get a 
postage meter?” 


Miss Gottlebee is away this week. 
(Mumps!) But the monthly statements 
must go out. J. P. Grieving, Pres. 
and Gen. Mer., has been licking and 
sticking stamps and envelope flaps all 
afternoon... So now we have another 
hot prospect for a DM, the desk 
model postage meter... 
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a Charles, an Essex or a Napoleon. But 
there is peril in this longevity, too. 
Though extreme youth is lethal in poli- 
tics, excessive age exposes a community 
to a danger at once more subtle and 
harder to combat. 

All men as they grow older become 
disillusioned. Rare is the Churchill who 
is willing to try anything at 65, and has 
a youth’s zest for life in his middle- 
seventies. The older a man grows, the 
more experience he acquires, the more 
tolerant he becomes of human stupidity 
and the less interest he has in the future. 
Though this kind of tolerance may make 
him easier to live with than a young man, 
it is a fact that if rare individuals had 
not been intolerant of stupidity, and 
willing to sacrifice the comfort of the 
moment for the sake of the future, the 
human race would still be living in 
caves. 

Even more subtle is the danger of very 
old men putting an undue value on mere 
endurance and the capacity to survive 
for survival’s sake. Though Stephen 
Leacock may have been right when he 
said that he was no stupider at 65, when 
McGill forced him to retire, than he had 
been at 64, Professor Underhill was also 
right when he said that our _ political 
arteries will harden to the danger point 
if we continue to rely exclusively on 
the government of septuagenarians. 

For politics is not as clean-cut as ath- 
letics. No challenger can come along with 
the right hook that convinces the aging 
politician that the time has come for 
him to hang up the gloves. If the elder 
Statesman is surrounded by other men 
almost as old as himself, it is impossible 
for him to realize the extent to which 
his legs have gone back on him. 

There is no need to dwell on the abili- 
ties of Mr. C. D. Howe or to enumerate 
his services to the country. We all know 
them. But Mr. Howe gave clear evidence 
that he is slowing up when he rebuked 
Mr. Hamilton, on the house floor, for 
talking like a young twerp. Regardless of 
the provocation, that word “young” was 
a give-away. For Mr. Hamilton, though 
he may seem a child to Mr. Howe, must 
be at least as old as Walpole was when 
Walpole first became Prime Minister of 
England. 

It is hard to imagine that the Duke 
of Wellington, in the year of Waterloo, 
could be considered too young to hold 
a post of responsibility, but in modern 
Canada he certainly would be if he 
were ambitious in politics. The Duke 
at Waterloo was just 46 years old. 

I give it to ycu on my oath that I 
heard one of the most distinguished and 
powerful statesmen in Canada say of a 
younger colleague: “He’s a good boy. 
Give him time to settle down and he 
may go quite a distance.” The good boy 
was at that time three years older than 
Wellington at Wate?loo. 
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Educators agree that colleges 
should take only first-class 
students. But what is meant by 
‘first-class’? The definition 
may be too narrow, too vague. 





Who Should Go to College? 


Wuat is the most critical problem in 
Canadian education today? Some might 
reply, “The shortage of teachers”; others, 
“The lag in adequate school facilities”, 
or “A lowering of educational standards”. 
Actually, a number of these most ob- 
vious and most pressing issues derive 
from a more basic problem: the swelling 
tide of school enrolments. 

Dr. E. F. Sheffield, Director of the Edu- 
cation Division of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, described the rising tide of 
school population in Canada in his paper 
to the 1955 convention in Toronto of the 
National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities. He stated that on the basis of the 
record of children already born, and the 
assumption that the proportion of them 
attending college will continue to increase 
at the present rate, university enrolments 
may be expected to swell from 67,500 to 
about 129,000 in the next ten years. 

To the high schools and_ universities 
of Canada, these figures present a chal- 
lenge of a special kind from the stand- 
point of the needs of Canadian life and 
leadership. 

Who should go to college? When the 
number of high school graduates wish- 
ing to go to college has far exceeded the 
normal capacity of the universities to re- 
ceive them, what process of selection is 
to be used? Or are the universities seri- 
ously to balance the risk of some lower- 
ing of standards against the need of ac- 
cepting all or most of this new wave of 
college applicants? In any event, the ori- 
ginal question will remain imperative and 
of increasing challenge: What capabilities 
and qualities are to be expected of young 
Canadians admitted to the privilege of 
university training? 

At the forefront, of course, stands 
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level of intelligence. No one has ever con- One has to weigh against such a rougt 
clusively defined intelligence. and no study 
in Canada exists to show what minimum _ courses and in some instances whole col- 
IQ score a young person would seem to lege standards vary in difficulty, the 
fact also that study habits and emotional 
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measure of selection the fact that college 


need in order to carry through a college 


course of studies successfully. According stability enter heavily 


to the chief American study, the odds are success and failure. and the further fact 
considerably against college under-gradu- that the IQ test has never been supposed 
ates with IQ scores below 110; but the by competent observers to be the single 
matter is by no means as simple as this and only measure of “intelligence 
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Explorers, trade pioneers, master seamen of legendary stature—the Dutch 
are anchored prominently in the chronicles of travel. 

Consequently, it is small wonder voyagers today consider this inherent 
bent for the sea as one good reason for going Holland-America. 

_ Of course, they list other reasons too—the immaculate quarters, pala- 
tial public rooms, incomparable cuisine—the pleasures and pastimes in 
bountiful variety that make time pass swiftly, 

Too swiftly, apparently — for it is to be noted that Holland-America 
travellers come back again... and again. 
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Nonetheless, the so-called “college apti- 
tude tests” as used widely in the United 
States gradually produce their own val- 


_idity over the years if it can be shown 


that young people who persistently fall 
below a minimum cut-off score on the 
tests also persistently fail to graduate 
from university. It is largely on these 
grounds that here in Canada, in Ontario, 
a three-year project has been launched by 
co-operating universities to compare the 
results obtained by thousands of young 
Canadians in college aptitude tests with 
their performance in the first years at 
university. The survey is in charge of the 
Ontario College of Education Research 
Department, with the financial backing of 
the Atkinson Charitable Foundation. Pre- 
sumably what it will produce, if the re- 
sults are affirmative, is a college aptitude 
test or sets of tests which will prove a 
valuable adjunct to the selection process. 
It is hard to believe that it will produce 
more, because the selection process covers 
a wider area than such tests alone. 


The standing of the young high school 
graduate in matriculation examinations is 
obviously a selective factor of great im- 
portance. Authorities in testing have 
under-rated the predictive value of a stu- 
dent’s high school record; and this be- 
comes of particular value under condi- 
tions of the senior examination at the 
college entrance level—particularly if the 
student has taken all his matriculation 
examinations in a_ single year. Here 
again, it is not easy to settle upon a mini- 
mum cut-off percentage below which one 
can confidently predict that the incoming 
student would fail. 

All university professors and admin- 
istrators are familiar with the cases of 
young people of demonstrable mental 
capacity who fail and even fall away 
somewhere along the rolite before gradu- 
ation because of lack of ambition. waste 
of time, emotional instability, or imma- 
turity. Presumably no university will deny 
entrance to a young person of high stand- 
ing in aptitude tests together with matri- 
culation examinations. simply because 
there is a certain mortality among this 
type of student. 

Some colieges find it useful to ask for 
a letter from the former high school of the 
incoming student. in which some descrip- 
tion is given of his work and study habits. 
his keenness and sense of purpose, and the 
range of his interests. 

Such a letter may serve as a_ useful 
precaution to help highly able students 
who may, for the reason mentioned, fail 
to make a success of their college studies. 
It may also be of particular use in aid- 
ing the admission of young people who 
are close to the minimum line of admis- 
sion on purely academic grounds, but 
whose ambition, steadiness of disposition, 
and demonstrated capacity for study will 
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usually prove powerful compensating 
factors in their college studies. 

In fact, it is when one is discussing 
just this matter of the “superior” and the 
merely “good” intelligence, that one 
comes to grips with the difficult area of 
the “first class” applicant. In college 
circles it is fairly common to hear ad- 
ministrators and members of faculty speak 
of the necessity of having only “first 
class” young people in the universities. 
Few, however, go on to define precisely 
what they mean by “first class”. Does 
this mean applicants of at least 1Q 120 
or of at least 80 per cent general average 
in the matriculation examinations? If it 
does, then two difficulties immediately 
arise. The first (and the lesser) is the un- 
certainty as to whether a high demon- 
strated intellectual capacity is also har- 
nessed to those enduring drives and emo- 
tional qualities which carry brilliance 
through to accomplishment. The second 
(and by far the greater) is the problem 
of how to direct our human _ resources 
effectively in the modern age in Canada 
if we are to adopt so arbitrary a hurdle 
for higher education. 

The problem of the modern industri- 
alized states is not that there is too much 
human ability available for the jobs at 
hand, but that there is a notable lack of 
human resources for existing needs in gov- 
ernment, industry, science, and the pro- 
fessions; or at least a misdirection or 
waste which in effect results in such a 
lack. The English economist, Michael 
Roberts, makes the contention in his re- 
cent study, The Estate of Man, that even 
if Great Britain made the best use of 
all the resources of her young people, 
which he contends she does not, she 
would still lack the full capacity to do 
all that she must in the complex years 
ahead. 


Whether such an assertion could even 
be put forward for Canada is a matter of 
conjecture at present, but surely it is 
no very extravagant claim to assert that 
we are not at present making the best 
use of the intelligence and energies of 
our young Canadians. If it is true that 
roughly a quarter of our school popula- 
tion has at least the IQ level of 110, and 
if —- as in Ontario — only 3 per cent 
of the youngsters entering elementary 
school ultimately graduate from univer- 
sity, then it would seem that we are fail- 
ing to educate a large number of “first 
class” young people at the “summit” end 
of education, and further, that our def- 
inition of “first class” is simply too nar- 
row. Certainly the country is being well 
run by large numbers of evidently able 
people who would fall below the arbi- 
trary lines: 120 in IQ and 80 per cent in 
general average of matriculation. Cer- 
tainly also there are large numbers of 
adult Canadians with plenty of ability for 
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many professional and governmental 
tasks who for one reason or another did 
not complete high school or did not go 


.on to university, and who are wasting 


their potential resources. 

The question becomes, therefore: How 
can the universities avoid the waste of 
their own limited resources in taking in 
young people who either cannot or will 
not take advantage of the opportunities 
and rigors of higher education; and on 
the other hand, how can the provision 
be made that every high school gradu- 
ate of good ability and promise may be 
permitted university training, both for his 
own welfare and for that of the national 
economy? The easiest answer to the first 
part of the question seems to be that 
universities cannot simply admit indis- 
criminately; if space and funds are lim- 
ited, they clearly must develop some cate- 
gories of priority. Those young people 
who seem on all counts to be poor risks 
need not be rejected out of hand: they 
may be provided with the opportunity to 
enroll some years later as mature matri- 
culants or as partial students on a trial 
basis. 


The easiest answer to the second half 
of the question is that universities will 
apparently need to replace the vague ex- 
pression “first class” with the less treach- 
erous phrase, “promising university 
material”, or the like. Modern Canadian 
universities ordinarily offer a large num- 
ber of fields of study, not all calling for 
the same type or even level of intelli- 
gence and personal traits, but all demand- 
ing evidence of at least a good mind. 

Yet common sense makes it at once 
plain that no admissions policy which 
could be devised — whether it included 
college aptitude tests, graduation marks, 
high school letter, and personal inter- 
view—will ever serve as a guarantee of 
ultimate graduation. The girl who appears 
rather immature at entrance may be just 
the one who will mature most quickly 
in the new climate of the university. The 
boy who seemed to be thoroughly stable 
and ready for college work, in the eyes 
of his former principal, may have a 
rough and, perhaps, failing first if he is 
unable to contend with loneliness. or 
with an excess of college activities, or 
with the nagging worry of financial prob- 
lems. Perhaps the best that the university 
can do is to make ample room in its ad- 
missions plans for the merely “good”, 
or, at the least, “reasonably good”, 
youngster at the gate, and then within 
the gate provide as ample counselling fa- 
cilities and financial assistance as it pos- 
sibly can. 

If they are to do this, the Canadian 
universities will need the support of in- 
dividual and corporate philanthropy, as 
well as government aid, on an unprece- 
dented scale in the coming years. 
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For Baseball Fans 


by Bergen Evans 





Is it true that Honus Wagner habitually 


made one-handed, bare-handed catches? 


No. While it is true 
that Wagner was a 
brilliant and some- 
times unorthodox 
fielder, the achieve- 
ment referred to in 
question occurred 
just after Wagner 
began playing Majo1 
League baseball as 
first baseman with 
the Louisville 





Honus Wagner 


Nationals. 

As Ira L. and H. Allen Smith tell the 
story in Three Men on Third, Wagner 
walked toward first base for the start of a 
game with his mitt under his arm and a 
king-size hand in his hip pocket, groping 
for his chewing tobacco. When _ the 
pitcher threw his first pitch and the batter 
had grounded to third, Wagner’s hand was 
stuck in his pocket, struggling with the 
package. 

Nevertheless, Wagner ran for the base 
in time to catch the third baseman’s throw 
with his bare hand—the free one. The 
put-out was made while the other hand 
sull writhed in his pocket. 


Is it true that the Chicago Cubs’ Shortstop 





Joe Tinker, Second Baseman Johnny Evers 





and First Baseman Frank Chance made 





more double-plays than any other com- 





bination in major league history? 





It’s NoT likely, says 
Lee Allen in /00 
Years of Baseball. 
To begin with, the 
1900s, in which this 
fine trio flourished, 





most double-plays are not necessarily good 
ball clubs—and the Cubs were very good 


-in the days of Tinker, Evers and Chance. 


Losing teams have the greatest opportunity 
for making double-plays, for they have 
more base-runners to contend with. 

The most discouraging news for 
believers in the indisputable double-play 
supremacy of this trio is that double-plays 
were not included in the official average 
until 1919 in the National League. So if 
they svzill believe in their favorites, they 
can only support that belief by going 
through hundreds of box scores. 


The new baseball Commissioner, Judge 





Kenesaw Mountain Landis was the man 
who led the fight to convict the eight 


Chicago Black Sox players indicted for 





conspiracy to throw the 1919 World Series. 


Right or wrong? 





WRONG, says Lee 
Allen; he wasn’t. 
But when he took 
over as Commis- 
sioner in November, 
1920, he did say that 
whatever verdict the 
jury returned, he 
would never permit 
the Black Sox to 
return to baseball. 

It was Ban John- 
son, president of the American League, 
who, aS prime mover in the attempt to 
convict the Black Sox, devoted himself to 
tracking down witnesses and trying to 
make the accusations stick. 

In the end, it was Landis’s disciplinary 
authority which was chiefly felt by the 
players, for while all were freed by the 
court, none have ever been reinstated. 


Judge Landis 
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sacrificed often and 
many runners stole successfully. 
Furthermore, teams which make _ the 
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No. The 1944 and 
1945 seasons saw a 
dearth of competent 
athletes. 

By 1944 most 
men between 18 and 
38 were either in the 
armed forces or in 
essential work, so 
that long - forgotten 
players and players 
who will never be 
remembered appeared on the major league 
scene. A scout no longer sought men who 
could throw, run, field, or hit, but 
rather epileptics, mutes and men with 
punctured ear drums. The St. Louis 
Cardinals introduced a pitcher who as a 
baby had swallowed a lump of coal and 
had been incapacitated for military service 
by the operation to remove it. The 
Cincinnati Redlegs introduced a_ hurler 
named Joe Nuxhall over a month before 
his sixteenth birthday; he thus became 
the youngest player of all time. 

In 1945 the shortage of players was even 
more acute and play sensationally inept. 
One Chicago writer, asked whether the 
Cubs or the Tigers would win the World 
Series, replied, “I don’t believe either team 
is capable of winning”. 





Joe Nuxhall 


Major league baseball clubs play a 154- 


game schedule. Babe Ruth hit his record 


60th home run in the 154th game the 


New York Yankees played in 1927. Was 


this the last game of the season? 


No. The Yankees played again the follow- 
ing day (against Washington), and Ruth 
had a chance to increase his home run 
total. The teams had played an earlier 
scheduled game that ended with the 
score tied. It had to be replayed, al- 
though the averages of the players in the 
tied contest counted. That 155th game 
was played on October 1, and Ruth was 
unable to boost his total. 


Can more than two strikes and three balls 
be called against a hitter in one time at 


bat without his getting a base on balls or 


being called out? 


Yes. Suppose that he comes to bat with 
two men out and one on base. He runs the 
count to three balls and two strikes. Then 
the man on base is called out — either 
trying to steal or by being picked off base 
by the pitcher. The side is retired. The 
batter who is left at the plate has not 
had an official time at bat, and he is the 
first to come to the plate in the next 
inning. Once again he can take the count 
to three-and-two. 
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New Man of the World 


by Harry Rasky 


There are 50 million free organized 
workers in the world. Says new ICFTU 
organizer Millard: “I'll be disappointed 
if there isn’t at least a 25 per cent 
increase in the next five or six years.” 


THERE WAS a time — not so long ago — 
that the outside world knew Canada 
only as the home of the Mounties, the 
Dionne Quints, and Niagara _ Falls 
(Horseshoe Falls only). Since the war 
other nations have come to realize Can- 
ada is more than merely the home of 
colorful, prolific, and rugged natural 
(and sometimes supernatural) phenom- 
ena. This has come about largely be- 
cause of Canada’s most important post- 
war export—international diplomats and 
negotiators. Lester Pearson, now one of 
NATO’s “three wise men”, has brought 
a kind of made-in-Canada, bow-tie diplo- 
macy to the capitals of the world; Gen- 
eral Burns has offered the potential 
powder-keg Middle-east a brand of un- 
emotional mediation which could only 
come from as uninvolved a nation as 
Canada; a unit of peace-keepers has set 
up camp in the war-scarred jungles of 
Indo-China. 

Next month, another Canadian leaves 
home to start a job in many ways more 
delicate and more important than any 
ever undertaken on an international scale. 
Charles Hibbert Millard will leave a life- 
time of work in the labor unions of Can- 
ada to tackle the greatest task of his life 
when he becomes Director of Organiza- 
tions for the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

His job will be to organize the un- 
organized in such remote areas as Africa 
and Indonesia. This is a new post in a 
young organization. Its importance is 
emphasized by the threat of the Com- 
munist-powered World Federation of 
Trade Unions. Not only will Millard 
have to convince management that trade 
unions are inevitable for the workers of 
the underprivileged nations, but he will 
have to persuade the workers themselves 
that they should organize the western 
way, instead of in the Communist man- 
ner. Says Millard, “Emphasize that word 
free. We really mean it.” 

People who have watched the career 
of Charlie Millard were not at all sur- 
prised when he got the important ap- 
pointment to be a union trouble-shooter 
on a world-wide basis. And nothing could 
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Charles Millard 


have made Millard, who once wanted 
to be a missionary, more content. 

Heads of huge cartels and Commu- 
nist labor bosses may be a little sur- 
prised when they meet organizer Millard. 
If they have the usual preconceived 
notions of what a labor big-shot should 
look like or how he should behave, they 
will get a shock. Five-foot-nine, 190- 
pound Millard has the look of a good- 
natured carpenter, and the manner of 
a gentle Sunday School teacher, both of 
which he has been. But once it was said 
of a pirate, “never a_ milder-mannered 
man slit a throat or scuttled a ship”. And 
behind the Millard good nature is a 
toughness that can often approach ruth- 
lessness. 

As far back as 1944, Millard had been 
picked as a man who had a date with 
a definite kind of destiny. Writing in 
SaTuRDAY NiGHT, C. Ross MacEwan said 
then. “The Canadian Labor Movement 
has not yet produced a top-flight indi- 
vidual personality such as Britain’s Bevin 
or America’s Lewis. If any presently pro- 
minent Canadian can end that unfortu- 
nate tradition Millard is the most likely 
man.” 

If heredity is any way related to oc- 
cupation, it would have been unlikely 
that Millard ever would have become 
involved in union activity. When he 
was born in St. Thomas, Ontario, on 
August 26, 1896, his father was so 
staunch a Conservative that he named 
him after the son of Sir Charles Tupper. 
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“But Labatt’s IPA puts it right back in,” 
says John G. Braithwaite, Cooksville. 


When that big craving for a 

man-size ale wells up in you, sit 

down to the man’s ale—the ale 

with real body and flavour to it 

—Labatt’s IPA. Got a man-size 
taste in ales? Nothing satisfies it 

like IPA! John Braithwaite 

knows it. You should get to 

know it, too. 


Find out about IPA .. . the 
ale that satisfies the man in you! 
Make the great discovery next 
time you're at your favourite 
hotel or tavern, or next time 
you order ale for your home. 
Start enjoying the ale with body 

flavour ... ZEST! The 
man’s ale—IPA! 
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You set your own savings- 
goal . . . you save on the 
popular, convenient instal- 
ment plan... and your PSP 
contract guarantees your 
estate the full amount of that 
goal in case of decease before 
you make it. 

Find out how easy, 
regular and sure saving can 
be! Never before have you 
been able to save with such 
happy confidence or security. 
PSP takes the hit-or-miss 
out of saving ... brings you 
money-in-the-bank at last, 
to help make your fondest 
dreams come true. 

Drop in to your nearest 
branch right away for the 
free PSP booklet, giving all 
the details about this new, 
guaranteed way to save! 
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Helping Canada Grow 
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At a time when he was having his 
first thoughts about a career as a clergy- 
man and missionary, war came along 
and Charlie Millard got a good taste of it. 


When it was all over he became a body- * 


builder in a motor plant. Free enterprise 
seemed to attract him, and he launched 
out as a carpenter, and even had some 
employees in his small planing mill. 

His situation then was more that of 
a small town capitalist. He became head 
of the Ratepayers’ Association, Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School and father 
of five children. But the depression came 
along and he got a bad taste of it. The 
winds of poverty blew down his little 
plant and sent him on relief. He had 
a new cause, and became head of the 
Unemployed Association for the Oshawa, 
Ontario, district. Socialist Woodsworth 
became his prophet. 


Finally he found work in the body 
shop of the General Motors plant. He 
helped organize the workers of _ the 
plant, preaching job security, and was 
elected the first president of the CIO 
Automobile Workers local in Oshawa. 
He found his enemy was not so much 
management as government. Mitch Hep- 
burn, the fiery Liberal onion farmer, 
who also came from St. Thomas, in- 
corporated a plank in his election cam- 
paign which promised to stop the CIO 
in Ontario. The historic strike in 1937 
at the plant, which church-leader Mil- 
lard directed, was so peaceful that one 
of the newspaper photographers covering 
the picket line offered two men $5 to 
start a fight. Says Millard, “There were 
no incidents. At the end of 18 days we 
got a working contract and partial recog- 
nition.” And he adds dryly, “Mr. Hep- 
burn unfortunately is not alive today. 
But the CIO is.” 

The Oshawa strike led to a lot of pub- 
licity for Millard and wide union prestige. 
In 1940, when Philip Murray was look- 
ing for a man to take over the potentially 
powerful steel workers of Canada, he 
chose Millard as his man. The Canadian 
section of the then Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee had come _ under 
Communist influence. Millard gave the 
union such a thorough housecleaning that 
he has been a favorite target for Com- 
munists ever since. By °42 the steel work- 
ers became a fully autonomous union 
known as the United Steelworkers of 
America. Millard was immediately cho- 
sen Nationa! Director for Canada, and 
has held that post ever since. When he 
first took over, there were a mere 5,000 
members, most of them from two locals 
in Nova Scotia. Today there are more 
than 75,000 members in more than 300 
locals across the country. 

Much of the growth of the union is 
due to Millard’s modern techniques. He 
would never move into a plant unless 
first asked. But once there he plastered 


the area with newspaper ads and mimeo- 
graphed leaflets. Always travelling with 
a kind of stubborn dedication, organizer 
Millard would tangle all week with the 
reluctant industrial giants and go to 
church on Sunday. His gentle but forceful 
crusading manner—he neither smokes or 
drinks—earned him a rare kind of respect 
from workers. It helped him pull together 
a number of unions in 1940 to form the 
Canadian Congress of Labor. And _ this 
year, when all organized workers got 
together to form one all-powerful body, 
the Canadian Labor Congress, he was 
a unanimous choice as vice-president. 

But Millard has always been looking 
for something beyond the ordinary 
bounds of local workers’ wages and 
rights. This drive pushed him into the 
provincial parliament, as CCF _ repre- 
sentative for York West on two dif- 
ferent occasions. It has always been his 
theory that you cannot disassociate the 
trade union movement from politics. 

For the man who always wanted to 
be a missionary, the new ICFTU job 
is made to order. He will take a fifty 
percent cut in wages from his present 
comfortable $12,000 as steel union boss, 
a position he could hold as long as he 
likes, to take over the unrewarding, un- 
tried, and perhaps impossible new post. 

On limited funds he will have to move 
into almost primitive areas, preaching 
the gospel of job security and decent 
working conditions. He will run _ into 
resentment from the owners who will 
claim this is their own private affair, 
opposition from Communist organizers 
who long ago realized the potential of 
the long-exploited workers of Africa and 
Asia, and endless complications from 
the workers themselves. 


For Millard a new life begins at sixty. 
He will leave behind the home he de- 
signed and take up headquarters in Brus- 
sels. For a man who speaks only one 
language he has a formidable territory 
—the world. (“Do you know that in 
Indonesia there are 80 dialects alone?’) 
In many areas he will have to combat 
the basic problem of illiteracy. But Mil- 
lard is approaching his new adventure 
with simple boldness. He says, “This is 
just an extension of the work I have been 
doing. In fact, something of the same 
feeling comes over me that I felt in 
Oshawa years ago.” 

“Bread—Peace—Freedom” is the mot- 
to of the ICFTU. The words summarize 
everything Charlie Millard has been or 
believes. The depression pushed him into 
union life in a fight for family survival; 
all his life has been centred around the 
church; and he believes there is no free- 
dom without economic freedom. 

Says the new man of the world, 
““*Bread—Peace—Freedom.’ None of this 
is practical withéut organization. And 
that’s where I come in.” 
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One of those important ‘‘extras’’ that more people look 

for when buying a new home is its “Copper Content’’! 

They know that copper outlives ordinary metals because it 

resists corrosion and cannot rust. In terms of happy 

home ownership that means enduring service with lower 

maintenance costs. In terms of sound investment it means 

continuing protection plus quicker turnover and higher re-sale 
’ value. The Anaconda “copper content’ of a modest, 

modern home is indicated in the above illustration. 


NACONDA 


FIRST in Canada for Copper, Brass and Bronze 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: MONTREAL OFFICE: 
NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 939 DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING 
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Ask vour local agent about 
the new “all - in - one” 
COMPOSITE DWELLING 
POLICY. 

Your present policies need 
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.. . and when you 
think of insurance... 
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insurance: 


e FIRE 

e INLAND MARINE 
¢ AUTOMOBILE 

e LIABILITY 

e ACCIDENT 

e PLATE GLASS 

e BURGLARY 

e BONDS 

e MULTI-PERIL 
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FILMS 


These Happy Endings 


by Marv Lowrey Ross 


Ir WAS SAID at one time that Hollywood 
producers frequently cantrived two end- 
ings tor their films: a happy ending for 
home consumption and a tragic one for 
export abroad 
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ing back to the screen. with changed faces 
but an identical aim to wreck the moral 
order. but we don't worry about that. 

We are willing to make concessions, to 
be sure. in the case of screen biographies, 
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classics. and famous nevels. The screen 
versions of Dreiser's American Tragedy 
and Sister Carrie preserved the grim end- 
ing. if not the prevailing mood of the 
They didn’t make popular movies. 

ver, and neither did Liam O’Flaher- 
t\'s The Informer untl it was rescued 
from obscurity by the Academy Award. 
Hemingway's 4 Farewell to Arms and For 
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the Estate of the late Alfred H. Caspary, other leading private 





collectors and J. & H. Stolow, Inc., who have made available 





the rare demonetized stamps shown here, some of which have 
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Inco Metals at Work in Canada 











MILK COOLER 


Milk is quickly chilled to 
low temperatures in coolers 
made of easy-to-clean 
stainless steel. 


; ®) 
i MILKING MACHINE 


To guard the purity of milk at 
milking time practically all 
metal parts of milking machines 
are made of stainless steel. 











DAIRY TANK TRUCK 


Nickel-containing stainless steel lining of tank 
truck helps protect milk from contamination. 


PROCESSING AND COOLING EQUIPMENT 


At the dairy, stainless steel storage 
tanks, coolers, pasteurizing and processing 
equipment help keep milk pure. 
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(E) BOTTLING MACHINE 


Use of stainless steel metal parts SU 
in bottling machine helps keep 4a 
milk sanitary at bottling time. 











To make sure the milk you drink is pure, ment made from stainless steel contain- 
many Canadian farmers and dairymen ing Inco nickel. This nickel is mined, 
use milk-handling and processing equip- milled, smelted and refined in Canada. 


This is how stainless steel 
made in Canada with INCOo NICKEL 
helps bring you pure milk a 


. .. and makes jobs for Canadians 1. Nickel-bearing ores are mined, milled, INCO 
From milking time to bottling time, milk smelted and refined by Inco in Canada. werereTT 
produced by the most modern farms and  Q, Stainless steel, made in Canada with Inco 

dairies seldom touches anything but nickel- nickel, is used in the manufacture of a 
7 tee = 3 ae : p icke 
containing stainless steel. milking machines, coolers and other kins a Cooke”. « 
This stainless steel has a hard, corrosion- equipment for handling and processing Presentation to The Royal 

’ 
resistant surface that is easy to clean. When milk. Commission on Canada’s 


used in farm and dairy ipment, it helps . . it big ba, Se 
ae 9p nd Gairy equipment, PS These steps in the manufacture of this International Nickel Com- 

eep milk pure. equipment require thousands of workmen. pany of Canada, one will 
All the stainless steel produced in Canada for In this way, Inco nickel stays in Canada to me mater Oe gis Oh se 


: tte an eee cio — : : : vest. The supply is limited. 
this equipment is made with Inco nickel. help provide jobs for Canadians. 7 ence 











THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals 
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The American Critical Mind 


by Robertson Davies 


THE DIFFICULTY of reviewing a book by 
H. L. Mencken is that the writer must re- 
sist a strong temptation to quote at length. 
Mencken wrote brilliantly, even when 
what he was saying was manifest non- 
sense. He created for his own use, early 
in his career, a prose style that was bar- 
barous and Byzantine in effect; it appeared 
to be a mass of incongruously associated 
words, ranging from the learned vocabu- 
lary of theology and science to the jar- 
gon of music and painting, and thence to 
the racy, slangy style of a newspaper’s 
city room. But if Mencken’s prose was 
gaudy in color, it was classical in manner; 
it enabled him to say precisely what he 
meant, with economy and point. Never 
ambiguous or woolly, he gave you a piece 
of his mind in every sentence he wrote. 
If it is sometimes silly it is because his 
style so boldly reveals his thought. The 
style which conceals a want of thought 
he left to his enemies. 

It is good to have Mencken’s last book, 
Minority Report, after so many years of 
silence. It is a jumble of 432 brief notes 
on a variety of subjects; it is a mistake to 
read it as a whole, for it has no unity; it 
is an ideal book for dipping into. It is in 
the best Mencken manner, and it reveals 
the whole man—Mencken the humanist, 
the artist, the man of lunatic prejudice, 
and the political philosopher. He was a 
great man, and if this were the only book 
ever to have come from his pen, it would 
suffice to prove his greatness. 

He pretended to be ferocious in order 
to discomfit the bhoobus Americanus, his 
great enemy, and like all poses this one 
eventually became tiresome. But we have 
only to read what he says about prisons 
and criminal proceedings in this book to 
feel his intelligent humanity. His quarrel 
was always with the sentimental; he bat- 
tled unceasingly against the notion that all 
men are equal, but this was not unkind- 
ness; it was an unpopular type of com- 
mon sense. His philosophy of inequality 
runs aground because his measure of a 
man’s worth was his value to the state— 
to the body politic. Such a measure may 
be well enough when the judges of a 
man’s value are themselves of superior in- 
tellect and feeling, but how often can that 
be the case? Mencken never appears to 
have understood the practical necessity of 
regarding all men as the children of God, 
and not simply as citizens. He did, how- 
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ever, see more clearly than most the sen- 
timental excesses into which the children- 
of-God theory can lead foolish people. 

Like Bernard Shaw, he was an artist 
first, and his political and social outlook 
was that of an artist. He had no patience 
with what was ugly, inept or intellectually 
second-rate. It seems odd that he consid- 
ered himself to be primarily of a scien- 
tific cast of mind; when he writes about 
music he writes like a poet. But for poetry 
itself he professed a great contempt. He 
seems not to have understood it, just as he 
did not understand religion. He thought 
of poetry not as a distillment of truth, but 
as foolish and pretty fancies, unworthy of 
mature attention. He thought of religion 
as a crutch for feeble minds. Now it is 
surely apparent that though poetry and 
religion very often are debased to these 
uses, they are something very different at 
their highest. I have often suspected that 
Mencken knew this perfectly well, and 
was merely being provocative in his pub- 
lic attitude; for in the most important 
things of life he was a religious man and 
a man of poetic insights. 

He was also a democrat, but not a fool- 
democrat. Talent and intellect were the 
only things he really respected, and he 
seems to have had a queer notion that 
these things flourished more in aristocratic 
societies than in democracies. But again 
and again he makes it plain that what he 
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H. L. Mencken: “Boobus Americanus’’. 


really values in aristocratic societies are 
good manners and an appreciation of the 
arts of living; such things, he said, brought 
forth great men, and he gives Goethe as 
an example. What made him think that 
tribe of blacksmiths, shopkeepers and inn- 
keepers was aristocratic; what blinded him 
to the plain fact that Goethe’s son was a 
noodle? He certainly knew better; he sim- 
ply would not admit it. So much for his 
scientific approach. Goethe was a great 
man; therefore he must have had a great 
family. Such argument is simply bad 
poetry. 

But Mencken’s faults are easily discov- 
ered. His great virtues are not so easily 
imitated. He swept through American cri- 
ticism of art and of life like a fresh, if 
chilling, wind. He was, under his tormen- 
tor’s disguise, on the side of the angels. 
O, that Canada had a Mencken! It tempts 
one to believe in reincarnation, so that one 
might cherish that hope. 

Miss Mary McCarthy is another of 
America’s fresh winds. Indeed, she is what 
the Scots so descriptively call a “sneeping” 
wind. Her theatre criticisms have been 
published under the title Sights and Spec- 
tacles and they contain some of the best 
things that have ever been written about 
the American theatre. She brings to her 
consideration of plays and players that 
quality rare among theatre critics 
ly well-trained and literate mind. She takes 
to the theatre the standards of a highly ed- 
taste, 





a real- 


ucated person of discriminating 
which is something very different from the 
standards of a theatre-goer, who is too 
often the creature of the art he loves. But, 
alas. it is also plain that Miss McCarthy 
does not really like the theatre. She is vex- 
ed with it because it does not deal easily 
or surely with subtleties. It speaks most 
often to the heart, and it is clear that Miss 
McCarthy’s brain is her most attentive 


and responsive organ. Mencken thought 






































































BANK SERVICE 


FOR MORE PEOPLE 
—IN MORE PLACES 


\ mine opens in the north 
.a quiet town becomes 

a busy industrial centre... 

vesterday s farmland is 

transformed into today s 

suburban development... 


\s Canada’s fast-growing 
population spreads out into 
new areas, the chartered 
banks have extended their 
operations, too. In ten 
vears, 1,000 additional 
branches have been opened: 
many others have been 
enlarged and modernized: 
new services have been 


introduced. 


Today, in long-established 
and pioneering areas alike, 
the chartered banks are 
bringing more services to 
more people in more places 
than ever before. 





BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 








poorly of the theatre for much the same 
reason. 

But on the other hand, when there are 
subtleties to be appreciated, she does not 
miss them by a mile, as so many theatre 
critics do. She does not ask why head- 
strong producers occasionally perform the 
lesser plays of Shakespeare, such as Love’s 
Labour's Lost; she knows why. And when 
she is confronted with Congreve’s Love 
For Love she knows it for a masterpiece, 
and does not take refuge in peevish com- 
plaint that the theatre of the Restoration 
requires attentive listeners. 

There is a dash of the school-marm in 
her (which is probably what led to her 
brief and arid flirtation with the Left) which 
causes her to flog poor old Oscar Wilde, 
just as though he had never served his two 
vears with hard labor. Intellect without 
pity is Miss McCarthy’s line. But then, 
we have had so much pity without intel- 
and so much 





lect among theatre critics 
sheer, boneheaded folly, without a redeem- 
ing touch of either. This is a splendid 
book. Yet—what a chiil must come over 
actors and playwrights when the handsome 
Miss McCarthy takes her seat on the aisle 
looking (as she does on the cover of her 
book) like a beautiful, avenging Fury. 

Enthusiasm for Mencken and Miss Mc- 
Carthy has left me little space in which to 
write of Edmund Wilson’s latest book, 
Red, Black, Blonde and Olive, which is a 
report of his travels among the Zuni In- 
dians, in Haiti, in the USSR, and in Israel. 
Being by Mr. Wilson, it is interesting and 
well-written; being by Mr. Wilson, it is 
also somewhat acidulated in tone, and 
conveys wherever possible the impression 
that everything that is wrong with the 
modern world is the work of the scheming, 
dishonest, nasty British. But we are used 
to his crotchets by now, and he is cer- 
tainly one of the most perceptive critics, 
when the bees in his bonnet do not buzz 
too loudly, writing in English today. 

Especially I enjoyed his first essay, on 
the Zuni festival of Shalako; how well he 
gives us the feel of this pagan, strange 
observance, carried out by a people within 
the borders of the U.S.A. who have stern- 
ly resisted its good and bad influences! 
This is the way to write a travel book. 
This is criticism of life, and, of course, an 
incidental criticism of the writer. Mr. Wil- 
son survives criticism extremely well. 


Minority Report, notebooks of H. L. 
Mencken—pp. 293—McClelland & Stewart 
—$4.50. 

Sights and Spectacles, theatre chronicles 
1937-1956 by Mary McCarthy—pp. 178— 


Ambassador—$4.75. 


Red, Black, Blonde and Olive, by Edmund 
Wilson—pp. 500—Oxford—$6.75. 
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Puzzler 


by J. A. H. Hunter 


Mr. Wuite had given them the amount 
of the net profit for the year: “the exact 
“to the exact cent. So 
“[ have worked out 
distribution.” 


figure.” he said, 
he went on, 
seems a fair 


now,” 
what 

He picked up his notes, with a smile 
for his partners who were all there 
around the big table, and told them his 
idea. Those net profits would be divided 


“We share only $5,436.07 that way,” Solution to Problem 148. 

remarked Frank, “but I guess it isn’t 1.Q-R7, threat; 2.QxKB, etc. 1.Q-R7 
their fault we had a bad year. BxQ: 2.P-B6, etc. 1.Q-R7. Kt-B4; 2.Q-R2. 
Nobody questioned the absurd accur- 7 - 
a ee etc. 1.Q-R7, P-B4: QxB, etc. 1.Q-R7, 

acy of his scheme: they all knew the old PxKt: 2.B-RS _ ee 
¢ oe . * s ste b, a >. > a 
man’s foibles. But how many employees ant; 2ERS, ete, 14K, BEG: 20 

: 7 etc 7 e. 9 : aice 

would share that final balance? (31) B2, etc. 1.Q-R7. B-Q5; 2.QxKB, etc. 


Answer on Page 42. 


Chess Problem 


by ‘Centaur’ 


Problem No. 149, by F. Gamage. 


White mates in two. 


by the number of partners and this, after 
deduction of ten dollars, would be his 
share. “Then,” he continued, “we divide 
the balance by our total number and, 
after deducting ten dollars, that will be 
Tom’s share.” 


School. 


There being no comment, he went on: 
“And then we follow the same routine 
for each of the rest of you, in order of 
age. And that will leave a final balance 
to be divided exactly equally amongst 
our sales and office staff so that they 
will each get nearly $100 bonus”. 


In_ his 
partner 


ator for more 


WHEN J. Kohtz renewed interest in chess, 
he directed attention to its history and the 
problems of the early English 
He came to realize that the themes 
of these problems could be modernized, 
and consequently his efforts developed in- 
to an actual problem renaissance. 

exuberance 
was C. Kockelkorn, his collabor- 
than fifty years. 
korn’s role was to polish and advise, and 
he had little hand in directing during these 
early years of the Modern German School. 


Transition 


Kohtz’s immediate 


Kockel- 


Out Of Your Wits? 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
1 America? Good heavens! (4,3,7) 

9 One of the evil agents in disguise? Surely not! (10) 

10 Nothing will make it go out. (4) 

11 Singing fish? (4) 

12 If you read Pater this way he’s quite illuminating. (5) 

13 Scatter them under foot. (4) 

14 A cutting remark of the Queen of Hearts, in short. (6) 

These people will carry less weight if they chew up the cud 

inside. (8) 

17 Nipple capable of feeding several at once? (3,5) 

He'll be unschooled for a time. (6) 

23 Thoreau suffering from a drought in France. (4) 

25 The drink might be, when made from lemon, ice, 
bitters. (5) 

26 Red is the color used when painting this. (4) 

27 Suffering from too much gorgonzola cheese? (4) 

28 He. no doubt, who produced Robin by this natural means. (10) 


rum and 


29 Guests, when restricted, may give you the business. (7,7) 
DOWN 

2 Boat I’ve capsized. (7) 

3 Air the bedclothing for a communal get-together. (4,5) 

4 “I must go down to the seas again”, “Where the winds like a 

. knife”. (Masefield) (7) 

5 This means of air travel will take the hair right off your 

head. (7) 


6 I have spoken! Inaudibly? Well, 
7 The beast brings cheer at last. (5) 
8 Getting this every day? Quite the reverse. (7) 

16 The Royal Yacht preparing for an engagement? (9) 
18 Late rising produces an internal burp. (7) 

19 The kind of performance that should do you good. (7) 
20 Deceit about a kiss becomes involved. (7) 

21 Fish that has upset many a sailor. (7) 

22 No women in this musical comedy. (3,4) 


24 Did he swallow rum as the result of a cold? On the contrary. 
(5) 


hardly that! (7) 
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Solution to last puzzle 


ACROSS 20 

24 

1 Sister 6 

4, 29 Spilling the 37 

beans 38 

10 Manxman 39 

11 Ladders 0 
12 Tongs 


13 Barracuda 
14 Competence 


16, 30, 23 Dead- 1 
letter office 2? 
18 Bust 3 


Systematic 
Ineffable 
Amigo 
Kipling 
Rattled 
See 4 

See 16 


DOWN 
Semitic 


Synonym 
Enmeshed 


Polar 
Lydian 


Ice cube 


Gaspard 
Snobbery 
Cathedra 
Embattle 
Brisket 
Steeple 
Triplet 
Chowder 


3 See 16 


Begin 
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Sir Michael Rides Again 


by Roland Wild 


A PHENOMENON of the newspaper world 
on the West Coast is a ruddy, stoutish, ge- 
nial old boy in tweeds and a cap who 
works for the Vancouver Herald as a re- 
porter and columnist. Sir Michael Bruce, 
64, is brother of the actor, the late Nigel 
Bruce. He admits that he’s rather down on 
his luck these days after several careers. 
His column in the Herald is called “Main- 
ly about People”. It is also called by some 
readers, “Mainly about Sir Mike”. 

He has a great many readers. Some call 
on him to label him “a stool pigeon of the 
House of Lords”. 

But he gets around and loves all kinds 
of assignments. He goes to every cricket 
match and every Scottish event, every 
chess match, and talks to any gathering 
at a second’s notice. He wrote a tattoo for 
the army, and is on the B.C. Centennial 
Committee. though he has only been in 
B.C. three years. 

There is no job he has not attempted— 
press work for Arthur Rank. columnist for 
the Daily Mail, London. film critic. radio 
emcee. actor, author. secret serviceman, 
policeman. spy for MIS in Berlin (where 
he says he was tortured by Nazis). pros- 
pector in South America. historian for 
Scottish societies, photographer. 

Mike has many uniforms. He turns up 
at times at the Herald in full rig as Scot- 
tish chieftain, with dirk and black cloak 
and bonnet. Reporters gladly help him 
with the voluminous tartan. He said once 
ruefully, “That SOB of a city editor is 
quite likely to send me to cover a fire at 
this point”. What’s more he would do it. 

One of his books. No Escape from Ad- 
venture, Was very well reviewed in the 
New Yorker. But Mike had never heard of 
the magazine. He should have made a 
fortune, but unfortunately. he libelled one 
of his ex-wives in the book. He wrote, “In 
Singapore I knew the pangs of cuckoldry”. 
The lady. and the judge. put him right. 
Result: all the rovalties were handed over 
to the wronged lady. 

No military and naval anniversary goes 
unmarked in the Herald. Sir Mike was at 
all of them in the past 50 years. He was 
wounded at Gallipoli. in Tobruk, in Ber- 
lin. in Normandy. and in the Battle of 
Britain. He seems to have been in all three 
services. marched with Canadians and 
Punjabis and Australians. He apologized 
once for having too many military men 
in his column: but readers like the flavor 





Sir Michael Bruce: Cover a fire? 


of it. At one time or another he has be- 
longed to Officers’ Training Corps, Boy 
Scouts. British Africa Police, Southern 
Rhodesian Volunteers, Legion of Fron- 
tiersmen (Umtali troop, Rhodesia), Royal 
Field Artillery, New Zealand Artillery, 
Royal Flying Corps, Royal Bodyguard of 
Scottish Archers, City of London Con- 
stabulary (Mounted), 901 Squadron City 
of London Auxiliary Airforce (Balloon 
Barrage). Hertfordshire Regiment (Home 
Guard Battalion), Royal Air Force. Royal 
Air Force Regt.. Glider Pilot Regiment 
(attached). RAF Reserve of Officers. Le- 
gion of Frontiersmen B.C. Command. 

He is in the Newspaper Guild. It will 
probably never happen that a Bart. car- 
ries a strike placard, but it might. He lec- 
tured the Guild about how he broke the 
general strike in Britain in 1926. 

The Bruce column usually begins, “I 
was delighted and honored to be invited 
last night to dinner with...” 

He loses no chance to refer to all Ger- 
mans as “the Hun’. You get the distinct 
impression that he was at Ypres, the siege 
of Lucknow. in the Crimea, and at HQ 
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— GOOD NEWS 


QANTAS ANNOUNCES ANOTHER COLOSSAL COUNTERACTIVE CONTEST! 


FO R YO U find a name for our splendid Super Constellations — 
a name as resounding as TWA’s “Super-G Constella- 
tion.” The fact that the winning name was so unusable 
that in the end we were reduced to snitching TWA’s 

a has in no way dampened our ardor. Things are bound 


to be better this year; but each of us has got to do his 


































How pleased we are to be able to confront you with 
yet another of our global problems! 


Last year, you may remember, we had a contest to 











or her part. Nobody likes a shirker. 


Now we shan’t divulge what this contest is about until 
next week, but we can tell you this: The name of the 
whole South Pacific has been changed to the Arch- 






duchy of Qantasylvania! You may well ask why. One 





235 Sey. 


oO 


version has it that our Cartographical Division went 





en masse to an Oscar Straus festival and were so taken 
by the rococo Balkanesque atmosphere of The Merry 
Widow and The Chocolate Soldier that they waltzed 
back to the shop and changed all the maps to read 
“Archduchy of Qantasylvania” instead of “South 
Pacific.” Rodgers and Hammerstein weren't good 
enough for them, oh, no. However, the map chaps 
were only trying to be helpful, and what is done is, 


perhaps, for the best. 


Needless to say. the vested interests are taking a very 
dim view of this indeed. The geography people —and 
our competitors—have definitely taken umbrage. So 
here we are, the oldest airline in the English-speaking 
world (but spry), with 68,000 miles of global routes 
stretching from Vancouver and San Francisco to 
Hawaii. the South Seas, Australia, South Africa, the 
Orient, Middle East, and Europe, and in the soup for 
the second consecutive year! But enough of whining. 


While we’re waiting for the contest to begin, we might 
as well have a dress rehearsal. The coupon below is 
for practice only. Please don’t bother to mail it as we 
are terribly busy getting ready for the contest. It will 
be interesting to see how many of you will practice 
for no reason at all save self-improvement and the 
thought that you will be making a middle-aged air- 
line very, very happy. Expect no reward save an 


inner glow. 


NEXT WEEK: RULES WILL BE POSTED 


QANTAS UNOFFICIAL PRACTICE COUPON and Statement of Intention! ! Qantas, Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B. C. 


Friends: I can hardly wait for next week so I can enter your 1956 contest. Is it true that there will be really valuable prizes? Pll bet not. 
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with Churchill in the Battle of Britain. He 
once wrote, “When British Intelligence 
was short of hands and. asked me to join 
them2). = 

Sir Mike’s column developed when Her- 
ald publisher Gerald Brown hired him to 
interview Sir Archibald Nye, then British 
High Commissioner in Canada. “Perhaps 
he can get him to talk,” reasoned Brown. 

When his copy hit the desk, it described 
two points: how Sir Mike had known Sir 
Archibald previously, and how Sir Mike 
had had to push photographer John Mc- 
Ginnis’ car, which ran out of gas. 

In a city loaded with columnists, he has 
more background than most to draw on. 
Most of the others didn’t shoot their first 
man at 17 in the Rhodesian police, or fol- 
low a killer across the veldt four days 
without water. Sir Mike says he did, and 
before that he’d tea with Queen Victoria 
at Osborne, met Florence Nightingale and 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. Hooking a Van- 
couver column on this sort of background 
is no trouble whatever. 

“A confounded piece of German imper- 
tinence,” he wrote, when a travelling Ger- 
man orchestra played Deutschland Uber 
Alles, “an example of the arrogance and 
pride which forced two world wars on a 
peace loving world.” 

This leads him to the subjects he loves 
best, and which he writes about best—his 
war comrades, armistice day, the nursing 
services (recalling Nightingale). In a hos- 
pital he found “the peace of a man doing 
the job for which he was destined, the job 
given him by birth and heritage and apti- 
tude”. Old warriors read it and nod 
gravely. 

“A Baron Munchausen,” growl his crit- 
ics, “a Major Hoople”. But his mail grows, 
his city-room colleagues “like having the 
guy around,” and friends suspect he’s find- 
ing lesser breeds without the law on this 
rim of the empire not so bad. 

At week’s end he was happily engaged 
i) a controversy over an obscure Victorian 
scandal involving a guards officer said to 
have cheated at baccarat, a big country 
house, the Prince of Wales and his mis- 
tress. 

“A most inaccurate description,” snap- 
ped a reader, in half a column. “Would 
anyone except a cad and a bounder .. .” 
replied Sir Mike, holding the thin red 
line for honor, fair play and Boy Scout’s 
honor (founded by Sir Mike’s godfather, 
Lord Baden-Powell). 

The City Editor weeps, but can do noth- 
ing with Sir Mike. It’s a standing rule that 
whenever anyone comes to town, Mike 
was at school with them. (Actually he was 
at no famous school, and was born in 
Mexico.) But the ultimate was reached the 
other day when one Arthur Gilbey looked 
in, and Mike, on being asked if he was 
at school with him, said, “Of course not, 
old boy, he’s my nephew .. .” 
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Air Portrait of a Treasure House 


THE LARGEST aerial survey undertaken 
anywhere started with a bout of insom- 
nia six months ago. 

It all happened when John McClusky. 
a 32-year-old mining geologist, was toss- 
ing in bed at 3 a.m. one March morning. 
As he puts it, “the idea came all at 
once. Why not start a project which 
would provide the exploration teams of 
mining companies with the most compre- 
hensive picture of exploration data in 
existence — all at a glance?” 

McClusky was so taken by this idea 
that he began to plan the project the 
very next morning. After six weeks of 
intensive inquiry to ensure that the pro- 
ject was sound from both the engineer- 
ing and economic standpoints, he got the 
final okay from his firm, Photographic 


Survey Corporation Ltd. 
One month later “Operation Over- 
thrust”, as it is called, was officially 


launched, with McClusky as manager. 

Largest survey of its kind in the 
world, the $2 million project is really a 
huge co-operative geological study of 
405,000 square miles by aerial photog- 
raphy of the Precambrian Shield in Can- 
ada and the United States — the richest 
mineral area in the world. The area be- 
ing covered stretches from Labrador to 
Manitoba and includes U.S. territory 
around Lake Michigan and south of 
Lake Superior. 

The primary aim is to pinpoint likely 
locations of minerals, especially titanium, 
lithium and chromite. In 242 years the 
survey will provide data which would 
take at least a generation to obtain by 
other exploration methods. 

“Operation Overthrust” is really the 
out-growth of a smaller though similar 
co-operative study of 10,000 square miles 
of New Brunswick mining fields done by 
PSC for a number of leading mining 
companies. This study proved so success- 
ful that PSC was asked to undertake a 
bigger program. 

A Flying Fortress will take 
photographs of the area in both color 
and black-and-white. These will be 
matched and assembled into a correla- 
ted picture of the 405,000 square miles 
invoved in the study — much as the 


aerial 
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by Paul Nowack 





John McClusky shows location and comparative size of “Overthrust”. 


of movie film are joined. The 
matched aerial photographs, called mo- 
saics, will be scaled to one mile to the 
inch. There will be 400 of these mosaic 
sheets on Canada and 82 more on USS. 
territory. In addition, 12 mosaics on a 
scale of eight miles to the inch will be 
made covering the same area on a smal- 
ler scale for over-all consideration. 
The study also involves the correla- 
tion of information from all known 
geological. geophysical, and geochemical 
maps and the transferring of this data 
to a transparent overlay. The overlays 
will also include — three-dimensional 
(stereoscopic) interpretation of features 
which can be seen on the earth’s surface 
— linears, fault zones, cracks, and other 


frames 


clues to mineral deposits. The overlays 
will be placed on the mosaics. Where- 
ever practical, study and correlation of 
geophysical, geochemical and _ drilling 
data will be included. 

Extensive color photography will be 
used to detect any anomalous conditions 
associated with mineral deposits. Such 
photographs will be taken of the Blind 
River uranium basin, the Sudbury Basin 
and the Bancroft area to cover uranium 


bearing formations and copper dumps. 


will be studied 
tone, structure 


transparencies 
for 


Color 
stereoscopically 
coloration. 

“Operation Overthrust” 
PSC to include 
resources. 


and 
diagnostic 

The scope of 
has been expanded by 
drainage analysis and forestry 
Forestry engineers will examine the ap- 
plication of color photozraphy to forest- 
resource inventories for both non-tropical 
and tropical use. It is expected that this 
will prove extremely useful in. revealing 
economic data to the forest products 
industry. 

Because cf its extended scope. the mo- 
Saic produced is expected to be valuable 
in tracing minerals moved by the glacial 
period. 

It is when all the data are integrated 
into a workable body of Knowledge that 
the real value of “Operation Overthrust” 
will be evident. The sponsoring compa- 
nies will have at their disposal a_prac- 
tical guide to aid them in picking ex- 
ploration sites for mineral, deposits. The 
task of the exploration engineers will be 
like that of the general physician — to 
diagnose and analyse the evidence pre- 
sented by the study in the comfort of 
their own offices. 

The basic “Overthrust™ came 
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HAVE YOU EVER SAID THEM? 


Home-made Wills often prove as insecure and costly as no 
Will at all. A lawyer’s knowledge and advice in drawing up 
your Will are of inestimable value, no matter how small you 
think your estate. 

An amateur Executor may also prove unreliable and expen- 
sive. Unfamiliar with estate management he misses many 
opportunities to effect substantial savings. Or if he engages 
| expert advisers, administration costs soar. 

We invite you to discuss the problems of your estate with a 
National Trust officer. He can suggest the plan of your Will 
which your lawyer can draft into legal form. 

Leave nothing open to chance. Have your Will legally 
drawn. Name National Trust as your Executor. 


Ask for free copy of booklet: “Security for Your Family.” 


National 
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as a result of McClusky’s theory that 


people working in one science should 


make -full use of the knowledge and 
techniques employed by allied sciences. 
“I feel that ‘Operation Overthrust’ proves 
the value of integrating the related scien- 
ces,” he says. “The whole project is 
merely the combination of many allied 
sciences operating together in search of 
a mutual goal”. 

The roster of the 300 technicians and 
engineers employed on the project il- 
lustrates the variety of skills needed to 
complete the plan. There are geologists, 
mining engineers, forestry engineers and 
civil engineers in addition to technicians 
whose specialties range from photography 
to drafting. 

The names of the sponsoring compa- 
nies are being withheld for business rea- 
sons, but McClusky says it is now in- 
ternationally sponsored — “there has 
been an overwhelming response from 
Canadian, American and European min- 
ing interests.” The cost of the project is 
$40,000 for each of the first fifteen spon- 
soring companies, and $50,000 for later 
participants. For their money, the spon- 
sors also get free consultation and use of 
PSC’s extensive mining library. Athough 
the project has only been under way 
a short time, McClusky expects the final 
mosaics will be completed in approximate- 
ly nine months. “Progressive delivery of 
the mosaics with the overlays should 
start in 12 months if we stay on sched- 
ule”, he said. 

McClusky is enthusiastic about the 
progress of his “Operation Overthrust”. 
Even though it has only been three 
months since work began, he claims 
“many of the results have been startling”. 

Both he and his associates at PSC 
make it plain that the plan will not pro- 
duce any magic formula for locating new 
sites. They feel the operation will be a 
valuable tool, but that nothing will re- 
place common sense and training. “The 
people in Canadian exploration work are 
the ones who will ultimately prove the 
value of the project”. 

Just what will this project mean in 
terms of the investment dollar? McClusky 
feels that as a result of “Operation 
Overhrust”, overseas mining companies 
will be investing more foreign dollars 
in Canadian mining than ever before. 
“Foreign mining companies are looking 
more and more for a country where their 
investments are protected. We have 
hopes that our project will prove Canada 
is that country”. 
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WHO’S WHO IN BUSINESS 


Design and Craftsmanship 


He began his working days at an age when most boys are entering kindergarten. 
Now he is often called Canada’s Mink King. People come from half-way around 
the world to buy from him. A superb salesman, he still puts in an 8-hour day. 


IT WAS LEss than a month ago when a 
middle-aged Italian tourist entered the 
plush store at 27 Bloor St. W. in Toronto 
and asked for the owner. He was escorted 
to a small office in the rear where he con- 
fronted the short, well-dressed proprietor. 

“I’ve come halfway across the world to 
buy from you,” the visitor said. “In Paris, 
London and Rome I was told that some 
of the finest fur pieces in the world are 
created here.” 

Jack Creed smiled and murmured his 
thanks. The Italian tourist was typical of 
the people who will travel across half a 


continent to buy a Creed 
creation. 
Creed is aware of this 


reputation, and so is_ his 
staff of 150. This dapper 
litle man, who has often 
been called “Canada’s Mink 
King”, was once a destitute 
immigrant who “rode the 
rails” and lugged bricks for 
two pennies a day in Europe. 

Creed began his working 
days at an age when most 
boys are entering kinder- 
garten. At the age of six 
he was left with an Ukrain- 
ian tailor, as an apprentice. He was nine 
when he decided to leave that job in 
search of better opportunities in Kiev, and 
then for eight years he flitted from one 
job to another in search of higher pay. 
When he was 15, he decided to leave the 
country. “I was searching for something, 
and I knew I would never be happy till I 
found it”. 

He spent the next three-and-a-half years 
wandering through Austria, Switzerland 
and Germany, only earning enough to 
keep himself from starving. His trek final- 
ly ended in Paris where he was taken in 
by relatives who found him.a job as a 
dress designer. But the wanderlust re- 
turned and within a year he was in Lon- 
don. He disliked the city—‘“I still don’t 
like big cities’— and sailed for North 
America the same year. 

He arrived in New York and began 
working in one of the most exclusive dress 
houses in the city. When he was offered a 
iob in Toronto by a_ business acquain- 
tance, he accepted. After spending two 
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Jack Creed 





years in Toronto, he was lured to Winni- 
peg by a business venture which proved a 
failure. and in 1920 he returned to To- 
ronto for good. 

He decided to go into business for him- 
self. With his few remaining dollars he 
house and 
wealthiest 


rented space in a Bloor St. 
sent out letters to Toronto's 
women introducing himself as a fur and 
dress designer. His facility for design and 
meticulous craftmanship soon became 
known, and within a year Jack Creed 


found that he had to expand his one-room 
business. 


Since then, Creed has 
moved to larger premises 
five times. In 1952 he moved 
into the building which now 
houses his 9,000-square-foot 
store and his basement fac- 
tory. 

Now 70 years old, he still 
puts in a full eight-hour day. 
He is a superb salesman. 
He will often be called on 
the floor by customers who 
only want his opinion, and 
when Creed says, “It looks 
fine’, in his slightly accent- 
ed English, the 
usually confirmed. 

He is particularly conscious of his ap- 
pearance. He often will change his suits 
during the day—“It makes me feel fresh 
when I put on another suit.” His office 
floor is cluttered with the five pairs of 
shoes he keeps on hand and his conserva- 
tive ties hang in full view. 

Proud of his family, he takes delight 
in showing visitors recent pictures of his 
six grandchildren. 

If he finds time during the winter sea- 
son, Creed and his wife leave their six- 
room apartment in Toronto’s north end 
for a trip to Florida. During the sum- 
mer months he spends all his free time 
fishing in the Georgian Bay area. He re- 
cently sold his 50-foot yacht and replaced 
it with a 16-foot outboard model which he 
finds “just as enjoyable, and much less 





sale is 


expensive to run”. 

Craftsman Creed has been able to relax 
a little more each year. He is gradually 
handing over the business reins to his 35- 
year-old son, Eddie. 








Tt ROTO ARNE ERE CIR mt ce be 
Over 18,000 Own it 
for 


J Growth of Income 
J Capital Appreciation 
J Income Tax Credit 


Invest In 
CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 


Gives you a proportionate interest 
in 70-80 first-class investments. 


Phone or write for information 


A. F. Francis 


& Company Limited 
MEMBER OF: 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 


66 KincSt.W. TORONTO EMpire 3-0138 
Pigott Bldg. HAMILTON JAckson7-9263 








THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 279 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend at the rate of thirty-five 
cents per fully-paid share on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the quarter 
ending October 31, 1956, payable at 
the Bank and its branches on 
November 1, 1956, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 29, 1956. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
N. J. McKinnon 
General Manager 
Toronto, August 30, 1956 












THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
NOTICE OF 290th DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents per 
share has been declared payable on the 
15th day ot October, 1956 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
14th day of September, 1956. 









S. C. ScApDING, 
Secretary 
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Mobile Telephone -@> 
Service speeds work, 
keeps costly equip- 
ment busy. 





PBX (Private Branch @ 
Exchange)—a dial 
switchboard system 
which is faster and 
more efficient. 


Bell Teletype—flexibil- 
ity makes it readily 
and economically 
adaptable to any busi- 
ness—large or 


small, Be 


Take the 


HIDDEN 
cosTs 


out of your 


BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Your first cost isn’t your last cost when 
you provide your own communica- 
tions system. Many of the continu- 
ing costs are buried deep in idle 
equipment, taxes, depreciation and 


loss of interest on capital. 


With Bett Communications, vou pay 
only for service—service tailored to 
your specific operations TODAY but 
flexible to 
morROoW. With new techniques and 


changes needed To- 


new equipment constantly being de- 
veloped by BELL to improve your 
sery ice—obsolescence becomes our pro- 
blem not yours. 

Why not let us analyse vour problem? 
Just telephone us and we'll be glad 
to call on you. There’s no charge! 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
OF CANADA 





@ Push Button Tele- 
phones— incoming calls 
—outgoing calls—in- 
ter office calls all on 
one telephone, 





f& Microwave Radio 
Relay System for Long 
Distance and TV pro- 
grams. 


Channels for Telemeter- 
ing and Supervisory Con- 
trol—as used by the 
Oil, Gas and Power 


E Industries. 





BELL TELEPHONE’S SPECIALIZED COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES , Gold & Dross 


Distillers-Seagrams 


Do you consider Distillers Corporation- 
Seagrams a good investment? — W.L.P., 
Three Rivers. 


Generally, Seagrams is considered a high- 
grade investment that has some special 
attractions in the form of oil interests. At 
current price of about $36, the shares are 
about midway between 1956 high of $39 
and low of $33. Dividends are at the rate 
of $1.70 a year, a yield of almost 5%. 

Seagrams is one of the world’s biggest 
(if not the biggest) manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of alcoholic drinks. Bulk of its 
business is in the U.S. and market action 
of the shares is largely governed by Wall 
Street since many of the shares are held 
in -the- U.S: 

The liquor business has been irregular 
in recent years, particularly in the USS. 
where competition is heavy from illegal 
“moonshine” distilleries. Competition 
among the big firms is intense and chang- 
ing drinking habits have resulted in ad- 
justments in the industry. 

However, Seagrams appears to have 
come out of this rejuvenation phase with 
profit in the nine months ended April 30 
rising to about $25.2 million from $23.9 
million in the same period last year. 

The distilling end of operations provides 
for a fairly stable business that alone 
might attract the conservative investor. 
But, the oil and gas interests give Distillers 
a speculative appeal. Unfortunately little 
is known about Seagrams operations in 
the petroleum industry although they are 
understood to be of considerable size. 


Imperial Tobacco 


How are Canadian cigarette companies 
making out in view of the lung cancer 
scare in the U.S?—J.D., Vancouver. 


Biggest cigarette company is Imperial 
Tobacco. And from all signs, it would 
appear that Canadians aren’t too con- 
cerned about smoking and lung cancer. 
Business appears to be increasing with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reporting a 
9% rise in cigarette releases in the first 
half of this year. 

Imperial accounts for about half of the 
market in cigarettes and more than half 
in the cigar end of the business. The com- 
pany is largely controlled by _ British- 
American Tobacco of the United King- 
dom. 

Possibly the major governing factor in 
the operations of the cigarette industry is 
the excise tax which pushes a large chunk 
of the price of pack to the government. 
When Ottawa reduced the excise tax 
slightly in 1953, sales jumped ahead. 

Another major point to keep in mind is 
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the increased population in Canada. Tax 
barriers effectively keep out foreign ciga- 
rette competition so that any rise in adult 
population should mean increased sales for 
companies like Imperial Tobacco. 

On the other hand, the “cancer scare” 
situation could limit growth in business. 
Considerable research into this problem 
is underway and so far, results are con- 
flicting. 

Obviously, if science should conclude 
strongly that smoking is dangerous, busi- 
ness of cigarette companies could drop 
sharply. However, the companies would 
likely try to eliminate anv factors in ciga- 
rettes which might be blamed. 

It is this situation that makes tobacco 
stocks uncertain. In the case of Imperial, 
the stock is selling at about $12 (near its 
high) and offers a return of some 5% on 
an investment. In addition, Imperial tradi- 
tionally moves in a narrow range (be- 
tween $122 and $11% this year) and 
doesn’t offer any major appeal for capital 
appreciation. However, Imperial Tobacco 
has been paying dividends since 1912 and 
is considered a conservative investment. 


Fraser Companies 


IT hear a lot about Canada’s pulp and 
paper stocks. Is there a Fraser Co.’— 
S.R.K., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Undoubtedly you are thinking about Fraser 
Companies, a New Brunswick firm. This 
company operates in a different area than 
the wood-products firms that have cap- 
tured much of the investment limelight in 
recent years—the newsprint makers. 

Fraser is what is known as a specialty 
firm making products other than news- 
print like cellulose sponges and all types 
of fine papers used in books, envelopes 
and in finer printing. As a matter of fact, 
this company has a plant in the U.S. 

We all know how uses of paper prod- 
ucts have mushroomed in the post-war 
years. Paper for business alone is for- 
ever zooming upward what with all the 
forms that have to be made out to be sent 
to the government. 

Yet, newsprint has been the glamor 
product of the forest industries until very 
recently. Right now there is a bit of a 
trend away from newsprint firms because 
of the large amount of expansion under- 
way. Newsprint company officers are start- 
ing to warn of surplus supplies within a 
few years. 

But for the “other” paper firms, the 
outlook appears bright. Automation in the 
office and application of electronics will 
mean new types of business forms; de- 
mand for more paper. Retailing techniques 
that call for a greater degree of pre- 
packaging in fancy cartons mean greater 
demand for these specialty paper products. 

Fraser Companies’ plants are, like others 
in the industry, operating at capacity and 
enjoying higher prices for some of their 
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\W] nen you are considering 
common shares 


for investment, 
consult us... our 
services are 


readily available. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
Halifax 


Vancouver 
Hamilton Ottawa 
Calgary Victoria 


New York 


Winnipeg 
London, Ont. 
Edmonton 

Chicago 


Montreal 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


your family needs 
the protection 
your Will 
can give them 


Only you can put your wishes into 
your Will. We can help you do this. 


THE 
Ask for our booklet 
anova” | ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 


1 GRASET T= 


MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Branch 





244 Bay St., EM. 8-4781 — Toronto — 2881 Dundas St. W., RO. 9-1167 
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Royal Bank Manager Picks Up 
Pointers on Steel Making 


High up on the catwalk of one of the Commonwealth’s 
largest blast furnaces, the Royal Bank manager (left) 
absorbs the sights and sounds of a great Canadian 
steel works. 

Here, away from his desk, the steel business becomes 
more than tables of tonnages, pages of financial statistics. 
Here he learns to talk the steel-man’s language — and 
to be a better banker. 

For nowadays he must know a lot about a lot of 
businesses. He uses this knowledge every day in handling 
a wide variety of banking matters with customers in 
many different industries. 

The Royal Bank manager in your area does the same 
sort of thing, has the same practical, first-hand know- 
ledge of modern production and business. Is it time you 
had a talk with him? 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


A big bank serving a big country 











products. Last year, the company made 


$2.57 a share profit, up from $2.16. And 


already this year, Fraser made a profit of 
$1.52 a share in the first six months, up 
from $1.07 a share in the same period 
last year. Dividends were recently in- 
creased to an indicated rate of $1.50 a 
share, up from $1.30. The stock is trading 
at about $40, near its high of $41 and up 
from a low this year of $31. 


Market Jargon 


What is the meaning of two terms which 
appear frequently in press reports of com- 
modity trading in Great Britain? These 
terms are: “backwardation” and “contan- 
go".—K. §., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Backwardation and contango are house- 
hold words in commodity trading in Brit- 
ain. Backwardation signifies the difference 
between spot and futures quotations when 
those for futures are lower than those 
for spot. Contango refers to the difference 
when futures are quoted higher than spot. 

The change in a commodity quotation 
from backwardation to contango, or vice 
versa, is Something to which traders attach 
a good deal of significance. 

Stock traders in this country might do 
well to watch British commodity markets. 
The first tip-off, for example, on the rug 
being pulled out from under Canadian 
copper shares came from the weakness of 
the red metal on the British commodity 
markets. 

When stock jobbers in this country a 
few years ago were shouting from the 
house tops that 1842 cent zinc and 16 
cent lead were here to stay, astute British 
traders were selling these metals, which 
afterwards suffered severe sinking spells. 
With these nosedives went the price of 
shares of lead and zinc producers and 
prospects. 


In Brief 


Would Meta Uranium be a speculative or 
investment-type stock?—M.B., Westmount, 
Que. 

Highly-speculative. 

I bought Western Ashley at 12. cents. 
Should I sell or hold for a gain?—J.G.., 
Toronto. 


Why”? Do you like to play the long shots? 


POWER CORPORATION or GANADA 
LisuteD 


| 
The Board of Directors has declared 
|} the following dividend: 


Vo par value Common Stock 





No. 59. Quarterly, 50¢ per share, 
payable September 29th, 1956 to 
holders of record at the close of | 
business on September 5th, 1956. 
Vv. J. NIXON, 
| Secretary. 
| 


| 
Montreal, August 24, 1956. | 
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INSURANCE 


Protection for School Children 


by William Sclater 


SCHOOL CHILDREN, surprisingly enough, 
make up a growing market for accident 
insurance. Reason: the popularity of 
what is known as “Student Accident In- 
surance”. 

Now being underwritten in Canada by 
some of the biggest insurance specialists 
in the accident field, the coverage is 
primarily designed to protect children 
going to and from school; at school and 
while engaging in all normal school ac- 
tivities, including sports and _ athletics. 
Rate of premium is very low. 

This sort of accident insurance was 
virtually unknown in Canada prior to 
World War II. Now more than 135,000 
children are protected by it in Ontario 
and more than 300,000 across Canada. 

The coverage affords protection against 
all the common types of hazard child- 
ren are subject to, while at school and 
coming and going. 

Specifically, the policy issued by one 
big specialist insurer states: “While in 
or on school buildings or premises by 
reason of attendance at school on any 
regular schoolday; (2) while in attend- 
ance at or participating in any regularly 
scheduled school activity approved and 
supervised by proper authority (this in- 
cludes all athletics either at school or 
away from school); (3) while travelling 
directly to and from any approved school 
activity as a group, under supervision of 
or at the direction of proper authority 
of the school or (4) while travelling di- 
rectly to and from the student’s residence 
and such school for the purpose of attend- 
ing school or participating in any school- 
sponsored activity.” 

This plan pays up to $2,000 for medi- 
cal expense incurred within 52 weeks 
of the date of the accident. This includes 
surgery or other treatment by a legally 
qualified physician, surgeon, physiothera- 
pist, osteopath or chiropractor; hospital 
charges; X-ray; nurses’ fees, medicine and 
ambulance costs. 

The following benefits are also in- 
cluded: loss of life, $1,000; loss of both 
hands or both feet, $7,500; loss of entire 
sight of both eyes, $7,500; loss of one 
hand and one foot $7,500; loss of one 
hand and one foot or the entire sight 
of one eye, $7,500; loss of one hand or 
one foot, $3,750; loss of entire sight of 
one eye, $1,000; dental treatment (for 
injury to whole or sound teeth), up to 
$100. 
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Exclusions are (1) expense incurred 
by the replacement or repair of artificial 
teeth dentures, crowns or caps; (2) war 
or act of war; (3) the expense of re- 
placing eyeglasses or prescriptions there- 


for; (4) the service of a masseur: (5) 
sickness or disease either as a _ cause 
or effect. 


Cost of this coverage to the student, pro- 
vided it is arranged through a Master Po- 
licy with the School Board, which is the me- 
thod preferred by the insurer to keep pre- 
mium cost low, is $1 for a public school 
student for the period of the entire school 
year. For a high school student the pre- 
mium is $2 for the school year. 

Special family rates are also in ef- 
fect. The premium for three or more 
children of public school age in one 
family is $2. For three or more children 
of high school age the total premium is 
$4. 

Experience under the plan is limited 
as yet. The loss ratio for the past three 
years is running between 55 per cent 
and 65 per cent and a big claim could 
boost it. While this is high by casualty 
standards, the insurer hopes that it will 
average out and prefers to keep the pre- 
mium at the present level in that expecta- 
tion. 

The Claims policy is a generous one. 
The agreement of the school principal 
suffices in nearly all cases. It would only 
be in the event of a large or particularly 
unusual claim that the company would 
make a special investigation. Investiga- 
tion would, of course, be a cost factor. 

Typical school claims from this list 
include: fell on pencil and imbedded it 
in knee $49.80; fell while high-jumping 
and fractured wrist $90; fell in play- 
ground and broke tooth $55. Fractured 
legs and ankles came from _ practising 
gymnastics, playing rugby, baseball and 
basketball, skating, playing tag at recess 
and the claims ranged from $479 to $48. 

While there is no direct financial bene- 
fit to the school board such as commis- 
sion or brokerage or anything of that 
kind, there is a very real benefit, in that 
experience shows that the usual nuisance 
claims experienced by every school 
board are claimed to be reduced by more 
than 60 per cent through the operation 
of such a plan. Then again the school 
board’s liability insurance policy or li- 
ability cost is considerably reduced as 
another direct consequence. 
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At "9 
S TONDON ? 


Stay ina self-contained furnished 
service apartment, at Park West, 
where the home from home 
atmosphere is supplemented by a 
host of extra facilities and ad- 
vantages. 600 apartments, singles, 
doubles and suites. Each has 
private bathroom, kitchen, refrig- 
erator, radio, telephone, Valet & 
Maid service, etc. Central heat- 
ing, Swimming Pool, Garage, 
Snack Bar, Club Bar, Grill Room, 
Lounge. 

Write for fully illustrated brochure 
or Cable ; Belwespar Padd London 


Park | 












Fifteen steps to Britain 


double-deck Stratocruiser is airborne 


Step up and there you are—that’s all 
the time it takes to reach the charm 
of Britain. British hospitality and 


manners greet you the moment you 


board one of the great airliners of 


British Overseas Airways Corporation. 


The change, the glamour of your trip 


abroad begins—even before the giant 


on its journey. You are in an atmos- 
phere as fascinatingly British as 


Britain itself. 


You may depart from either Montreal 
or New York, and return by the other 
route if you wish. Flights daily from 
both cities with a choice of two 


See Your Travel Agent, Railway Ticket Office or British Overseas Airways Corporation 


MONTREAL ° TORONTO ° 


WINNIPEG ° VANCOUVER 


services—‘“*MAJESTIC”” First Class, 
offering Slumberettes and full size 
sleeping berths (the latter at slight 
added charge) with exclusive use of 
the lower deck lounge or—“‘CORONET” 
Tourist Class, for those desiring more 
economical travel. Both are justly 
famous. Plan to take your ‘Fifteen 
Steps to Britain” soon. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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WOMEN 


Committees in the Capital 


by Betty Bell 


BOREDOM never bothers Mrs. E. G. Gowl- 
ing, one of Ottawa’s most public-minded 
citizens. Her weekly schedule would appal 
most businessmen. 

But a busy program doesn’t seem to af- 
fect Mrs. Gowling. In a calm, unflurried 
manner she heads various women’s groups, 
attends musical functions, diplomatic re- 
ceptions, parties, teas, and is frequently 
a hostess herself. 

Toronto-born, she came to Ottawa as 
the bride of Ernest Gordon Gowling, 
whom she met when he was a promising 
young law student at Osgoode Hall. A tal- 
ented musician, Mrs. Gowling as a young 
girl had dreams of becoming a concert pi- 
anist. 

She attended Toronto’s 
Havergal College. 


Model School 


and From there she 


went to the Royal Conservatory of Music 
of Toronto where she obtained her ATCM 
in piano and studied singing and theory. 

Since she came to Ottawa a little less 
than 20 years ago, she has done a great 
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deal to promote culture in Canada’s cap- 
ital. While music is her first love, she is 
also interested in the theatre and studies 
art with Henri Masson, Ottawa's well- 
known painter. 

Mrs. Gowling modestly says she has no 
particular talent for organization. Nor does 
she look like an organizer in the very 
feminine and charming clothes she chooses 
to complement her dark brown wavy hair 
and brown eyes. 

Facts, however, prove Mrs. Gowling has 
more than a little ability in club manage- 
ment. She has just finished her third term 
as president of the Women’s Committee 
of the Ottawa Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
she also heads the Ottawa Chapter of the 
Alumni of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music of Toronto. She is first vice-presi- 
dent of the Women’s Committee of the 
Choral Union and for three years was 
president of the Harmony Music Club. She 
spent three years as president of the Music 
Study Club and did a two-year stint as 











The oak door of the Gowlings’ Clemow 


Avenue home came from England. 
president of the Women of Rotary, where 
she is now honorary president. 

Mrs. Gowling was also instrumental in 
forming the Women’s Committee of the 
Canadian Repertory Theatre in the capital 
and was its first president. This position 
she held until last year. Every Christmas 
for the past 16 years she has convened the 
distribution of food baskets to needy local 
families for the May Court Club. 

The Women’s Committee of the Ottawa 
Philharmonic Orchestra is responsible for 
the orchestra’s famous “Springtime Party” 
held each year in the Coliseum. The party 
is a big event patronized by thousands of 





Mrs. Gowling is an accomplished pianist and spends many 
happy hours at the Steinway, a gift from her husband. The 
den (above) is panelled in knotty pine and is a favorite fam- 
ily room. The antique clock on the mantel and the rifle were 
brought from England by Mr. Gowling’s great-grandfather. 
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Guarantee | 
vourself 
a pension 


You'll feel more contented 
knowing you're saving for 
those retirement years. Plan 
for an adequate income by 
contacting our branch of- 


The | 
Continental Life 


Insurance Company — 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


fice. 














THE ARTISTS’ WORKSHOP 
623. Sherbourne St. (Rear) 


Advisory Committee 
CLEEVE HORNE, R.C.A., O.S.A., R. YORK WILSON 
R.C.A., O.S.A., WILLIAM WINTER, R.C.A., O.S.A 


PAINTING, DRAWING, ANATOMY 
HAND-BLOCK PRINTING and POTTERY 


Day and Evening Classes Taught by Competent 
Instructors 


Classes begin the week of 
September 24th, 1956 


For information regarding these classes and other 
cctivities, please call Miss B. Wells — WA 2-5922 
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The antique mirror, which belonged to Mrs. Gowling’s ereat-great-grand- es 
mother, reflects its present owner's portrait by John Tanchik. Below is an the 
oil painting by Frank Hennessey and a 200-year-old candy jar from Ireland. ha: 
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master 


The fireplace in the 
bedroom came from Sir Wil- 


frid Laurier’s Ottawa home. 


Ottawans. Its success takes 
planning and organizing. 

The Gowlings live at 305 Clemow 
Avenue, a wide, tree-lined street situated 
not too far from the centre of town and 
noted for some of Ottawa’s finest homes. 
The Gowlings’ is a three-storey, English- 
style house with an air of comfort and re- 
laxation about it. Its furnishings reflect the 
interests of the family. Mrs. Gowling’s 
paintings hang on the wall. Though she 
considers herself “very much an amateur”, 
she was good enough to win the Amateur 
Art Association trophy last year. Many of 
the chairs are upholstered in petitpoint she 
has made: several of them and a solid- 
looking table in the hall have intricate 
hand-carving done by Mrs. Gowling, each 
One representing a year’s work. 

The Steinway piano in the living-room, 
a gift from her husband, is the focal point 
for the family’s musical interests. Mr. 
Gowling plays the violin, piano and banjo, 
and their married son, William Gordon 
Gowling, who is studying to become a 
chartered accountant, plays the violin too. 

The family has a summer cottage at 
Kingsmere, close to the estate of the late 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King. Here 
Mrs. Gowling has a chance to cook her 
favorite dishes —she loves good food or 
and 





she wouldn’t be so stout she says 
paint as much as she wishes. 


Their 16-roomed house has 


a gracious air of hospitality. 
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EVERGREENS 


For FOUNDATION PLANTING 


Upright types: 
MEYER JUNIPER 












Each 
15-18 in. $4.25 
















MOUNTBATTEN JUNIPER 24-30 in. 6.75 

HICKS YEW 24-30 in. 6.75 
Bushy types: 

JAPANESE YEW 24-30 in. 8.25 

HETZ JUNIPER 18-24 in. 4.75 

SAVINS JUNIPER 18-24 in. 4.25 
Globe types: 

MUGHO PINE 12-15 in. 3.75 

GLOBE CEDAR 15-18 in. 4.25 








For full list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses and Perennials, send for illustrated 
CATALOGUE. Free on request. 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 










Meyer Juniper is of 
upright informal habit. 









THE 


SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


LIMITED 





Toronto 18 


HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, 
SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St., Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont 
Queen Elizabeth Way West of No. 27 Cloverleaf 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q 

650 Montee de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q 
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ENGtLANO 


By Appointment to Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth I! 
Gin Distillers 
Booth’s Distilleries Limited 
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Letters 


Nudes and Prudes 


The article by Harold Weir was the best 
you have carried for some time . . . witty 
and good, clean fun but nonetheless man- 
aging to smite “hip and thigh” the peo- 
ple with the narrow, nasty little minds 
who are ashamed of the bodies with 
which the Amighty endowed us. . 


WINNIPEG GRAHAM WELTON 


... The article by Harold Weir, “Nudes 
and Prudes”, reached a new all-time low 


‘in my opinion. [ think that without quali- 


fication it was the most stupid, pointless 
and utterly idiotic article that I have 
ever read anywhere. . . 

TORONTO HORACE A. BRADEN 


I enjoyed the article “Nudes and Prudes” 
... A great deal of what Mr. Weir says 
is very true and I am happy to observe 
that more and more people each summer 
are adopting a sane attitude in regards 
to clothing. 

Tlowever, I fail to follow Mr. Weir's 
argument when, after coming out in fa- 
vor of shorts, bikinis, etc., he then pro- 
ceeds to criticize the nudist movement. 
Since he admits that nudism cannot be 
attacked from a moral standpoint, he, 
like many others, brings up the fact that 
all nudists are not physically perfect. This 
is true, of course, but it is no more true 
in a nudist camp than on a beach or even 
on the street, and any man or woman 
who is not pleasing to look at in a 
nudist camp is certainly no bargain on 
the beach either. So if what Mr. Weir 
says about the nudists is true, then all 
the old bluenoses whom he is against 
must be right after all. 


WINDSOR, ONT. J. D. KENNEY 


Grade System 


Dr. Scarfe’s attack on the grade system 
in schools was warranted. There was one 
point, however, he conveniently glossed 
over. Jt is this: how many parents are 
willing to leave it to the teachers now 
operating in our schools to decide which 
pupils are slow, average or above average? 
There is far too great a possibility of 
error in the classifications when these 
are carried out by persons who are often 
not even properly qualified to teach — 
and who would not be in the schools if 
there were not a desperate shortage of 
teachers. 

Once a child is labelled “slow” in 
school — even though he may actually 
be a bright pupil whose interest has not 


been stimulated — he is labelled for 
the rest of his school life. Before the 
children can be so classified, educators 
should devise some means of classifying 
the teachers who are to attach the labels. 
Uncritically public opinion has allowed 
educators to experiment far too much 
already with the education of our youth. 
VANCOUVER M. S. ELSBY 


Closed Hospitals 


Mr. Cahill does not appear to be familiar 
with the system of medical care operating 
in the United Kingdom. His reference to 
British hospitals is misleading. 

Hospitals in Britain are staffed by con- 
sultants and their resident housemen. GPs 
have not access to hospitals. They are, 
however, able to take care of their own 
uncomplicated maternity cases in a ma- 
ternity home. The complicated case is re- 
ferred to a consultant obstetrician at hos- 
pital... 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT. A. EWART WALLEY 


Cost of Royalty 

Referring to Mr. Beverley Nichols’ article 
entitled. “Murmurs Against Royalty” in 
SATURDAY NIGHT of July 7th, in which he 
states, in part, “there have always been 
parsimonious economists who have be- 
grudged the £750,000 a year which, at a 
rough estimate, is the cost of Royalty to 
the country”. 

I am surprised that this writer, and the 
editor of the New Statesman, a Labor 
journal, are so unaware of their English 
history as not to know that George III and 
later, Queen Victoria, handed over to Par- 
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liament for administration their very valu- 
able lands, the arrangement being that the 
allowances for the Royal family should 
be paid out of these hereditary properties. 
In 1936, after payments to the Royal 
family and meeting all costs of adminis- 
tration, the Treasury benefited to the ex- 
tent of £1,350,000... 
VICTORIA GERTRUDE PRINGLE 


Socialist Reaction 


Your story on the recent CCF Conven- 
tion, illustrates two practices: (1) 
You do not try to give fair news reports, 
bu only express your own opinions: (2) 
you choose photographs to create an 
emotional attitude that you already have 
and would like to share. For M. J. Cold- 
well, whom you dislike, you choose one 
of the worst pictures that has ever been 
taken of him, in which he looks like 
some pocket sized Mussolini. That kind 
of thing is an abomination to decent 
journalism. 

WINNIPEG J. F. H. BARBER 


Editor’s note: The Front Page does not 
pretend to be anything but an expression 
of opinion. We do not choose pictures to 
flatter or deride politicians. We have 
recently described Mr. Coldwell in much 
kindlier terms than any of his political 
opponents. Our error (in this instance) 
seems to be failure to regard the CCF 
as uncritically as our correspondent. 


Howe and Parliament 


Please confer a yellow ribbon on the 
ambidextrous author who wrote “Mr. 
Howe and Parliament.” I am still wonder- 
ing—which hand did he use for the flat- 
tery and which for the insult? If he had 
had the courage to use both hands he 
might have added that Canada has no 
place in Parliament for a man who is 
“impatient with the democratic processes 
of government”, no matter how his ac- 
complishments outweigh the means. 


HAMILTON, ONT, E. TWISS 


Death Penalty 


If the death penalty were abolished 
... this country would abound with mur- 
derers, when they would know that their 
own necks, or lives would not be in any 
danger whatever kind of crime they com- 
mitted. 

I would say, do away with the mur- 
derer as quickly as possible after the crime 
is committed. The Bible says an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth... 
CHARLOTTETOWN H. L. HARDY 
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‘Cortiped Age: & Years 
CANADIAN ¥ WHISKY 


Tris 'S A SUPERB. FULLY-AGEO WHISKY 


ITS PEDIGREED GOODNESS REPRESENTS THE 
PROUDEST ACHIEVEMENT OF CANADA'S MOST 
DISTINGUISHED MASTER DISTILLERS 


DISTILLED. AGED. BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMF* 


Conaden Schenley.< 


VALLEYFIELD PQ CANADA 


Canadtan 
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Sear 


Paw for the first time, the Canadian whisky buyer can know 
with certainty the true age of the whisky he buys. With an Age 
Declaration on every bottle of each Canadian Schenley whisky, 
you will be sure of its true age—and therefore of its true quality, 
Serve certified-age whiskies —serve Canadian Schenley! 


WG CPM Viol 


IS THE GREATEST SINGLE FACTOR IN DETERMINING THE QUALITY OF A WHISKY 
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You're bound to have the time of your life on a 


Grace Line Cruise to South America. Playing on 










the sunny beach deck or partying in the glamorous night club, 
you'll love the life you live aboard a Santa liner. From the 

gaiety of an outdoor buffet luncheon to the fun of excursions 
ashore in colorful tropical ports, you'll love every restful, 


zestful moment of your holiday of holidays. 


Twelve-day Caribbean Cruises on the famous “Santa Rosa” and “Santa Paula.” 


Sailings trom New York every Friday. All rooms outside, 
each with private bath... light, airy dining rooms 
.. outdoor, tiled swimming pools. 


Also 16-19 Day Cruises on cargo-passenger “Santas.” 





t For cruise brochure see your Travel Agent or write Dept. SN 
G : | : 


Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 


CABIBBEAN CRUISES 









